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The Grassland Drill 
Helps Mine the “Green Gold” 


OHN DEERE engineers have been deeply conscious of the need of farmers for special- 
ized equipment to help them realize the greatest benefits from grass. A typical result 
of their efforts is the John Deere Grassland Drill which already is giving farmers and 
ranchers everywhere greater access to this ‘‘green gold’’ by making it possible to reseed 
and fertilize pastures and rangeland where seedbed preparation is impossible or im- 
practical. The farmer benefits through longer grass periods for his livestock, the improved 
health of his animals, and better quality animal products. Better use is made of expensive 
fertilizer, resulting in greater plant population with less seed. 


The grassland drill is one of the many John Deere machines designed to help farmers 
throughout the world to mine the wealth of “green gold.”’ 
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Insects 


YOU SHOULD KNOW 


How to Identify 
These Crop Destroyers 


CUTWORMS 
Family Noctuidae 


When you find young plants cut off at the ground, 
a cutworm is probably responsible, and might well 
be found in a small burrow in the soil close by. A 
cutworm is the larva, or caterpillar, of a night- 
flying moth. There are many kinds. The com- 
moner ones are stout, well-fed, soft-bodied, smooth 
or nearly smooth, and cylindrical, with color vary- 
ing from gray to brown or nearly black. Some- 
times they are spotted or marked with stripes. 


COTTON FLEAHOPPER 

Psallus seriatus (Reut.) 

The fleahopper pierces and sucks sap from the 
terminal buds and newly formed squares . 
breeds on goatweed (croton), primrose, horsemint, 
and other plants. One field of goatweed may hatch 
millions of fleahoppers. The adult is a flattened, 
oval-shaped, pale-green winged insect approxi- 
mately %'' long. The body is spotted with four 
black marks near the wing tips. The young cotton 
fleahopper is very small, green, and wingless. 


MEADOW SPITTLEBUG 
Philaenus leucophthalmus (L.) 
Spittlebugs attack alfalfa and other leg- 


umes. The yellow- or coral-colored imma- 

ture bugs are first found in tiny specks of 

foam or froth on the plants in early Spring. 

DU STS e & e RAYS They suck sap from the young, tender 
plant parts as they travel upward, always 


For full color booklet showing enlarging the spittle masses. In June, the 
bugs develop wings and swarm over the 


these and other insects write to Hercules fields as brown or gray, wedge-shaped, 
quick-jumping hoppers which infest hay. 


Naval Stores Department, HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 311 King Street, Wilmington 99, Del. 
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Do You Think These Figures Are Accurate? 


(4 sq. ft. per layer most profitable) 


Two years ago we had one pen of 450 
pullets housed where we normally house 
600 to 700 birds. These 450 pullets had 
4 square feet of floor,space per bird. 
They were the last we housed and that’s 
why there were so few in the pen. They 
ifad a top production of 95%, they were 
over 90% for about 5 months, and in 
August they were still laying 85% and 
were starting their 9th month of produc- 
tion. Archie Fortner, foreman of our trap- 
nest farm, says that birds housed with 
this much room make more money than 
birds that are more crowded. He ought 
to know. He’s been at it for over 40 years. 


Pen Sq. Ft. No. 
No. Per Hen 


% Pro- 
duction 








EXPLANATION: These figures assume 
that you and I have 4 pens each 100 feet 
by 30 feet making them 3000 square feet 
each. In pen one, we allow them 4 square 
feet and have 750 pullets. Pen two, 3 
square feet and 1000 pullets. Pen three, 
2 square feet and 1500 pullets. Pen four, 
1 square foot and 3000 pullets. The next 
column gives the percent production we 
expect from each pen. I think this is 
accurate but if you think it’s wrong you 
could work up your own set of figures. I 
think the next is probably accurate on 
mortality although I would expect the 
crowded pen to show a higher mortality 
than this particularly if the birds get to 
picking, or if they push one another 
around to the point where many birds 
starve to death. The next several columns 
are on a per day basis. It shows the num- 
ber of eggs this number of birds will lay 
per day, the egg value at 4¢ per egg, feed 
cost at 5¢ per pound. I have figured 30 
pounds of feed per hundred birds per 
day for pen one, pen two—28 pounds, 
pen three—27 pounds, and pen four— 
26 pounds per hundred birds per day. I 
have figured the profit over feed costs and 
then I have figured the value of the birds 
at the end of the year at 50¢ per bird and 
subtracted this from what the pullets 
were worth at let’s say $2.50 per bird 


you will find instructive. 






% Annual 
Mortality 





1 would certainly like to sell you 
chicks and hope you'll send the 
coupon at the bottom of this ad 
to us for our catalog which | think 


When I saw an article recently telling 
about experiments run where birds are 
crowded in one bird for each square foot 
of floor space and using special equip- 
ment, I got to thinking about it and 
have come up with the following table. 
The article on the experiment said that 
production on the crowded birds which 
had 1 square foot of floor space was 50%. 
I would expect that this is about correct. 
Another thing Archie says is that when 
you crowd pullets, you carry out more 
dead ones, and eventually you get down 
to the same number of birds anyway, so 
why not put in fewer to start with? 


Egg Feed 


Eggs Cost 








when they were housed which gives a 
depreciation per day for each of these 
pens. When you figure it out this way, 
you get the profit that is shown in the 
last column. 

From these figures, if I’m right, I 
would conclude that White Leghorns 
should be housed at 4 square feet per 
bird. You might say that pen 1 would 
not lay 90% more than 2 or 3 months 
and maybe that’s right, but I could 
counter by saying that pen 4 would not 
lay as high as 50% very long either. Of 
course they might get up to better than 
50% if quite a few birds died off early 
and thereby cut the number and there- 
fore the competition among the birds. 

As I see it the whole secret here is 
competition among birds. You can de- 
beak them and everything else and still 
competition counts. They’ve got to get 
lots of feed and water whenever they 
want it to give you maximum results. 

To fill up a house with 3,000 birds 
you’ve got to have a lot more brooding 
facilities and buy a lot more chicks and 
you’ve got to risk a lot more money. 
Therefore I see no logic in crowding 
pullets in the laying house. 

We as breeders constantly crowd our 
birds in the brooder house and in the 
laying house in order to find the birds 


Route 3. , ITHACA, NEW YORK 


Chick News. 
Name __. 


Address 
Post Office 
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BABCOCK POULTRY FARM, INC. 


Please send us your free 48 page catalog and latest issue of Babcock’s Healthy 









Profit 
Over Feed 


Deprecia- 


tion Profit 


that can stand adverse conditions the 
best. We do this so that when you buy 
them and give them exceptionally fine 
conditions, then you get very high pro- 
duction, and excellent livability. 

We Are Trying Awfully Hard: We are 
working like fury here trying to produce 
a better and better bird every year. We 
have a complete set of IBM machines. 
All of our records are on cards, we can 
do the work much more rapidly, and we 
have much more complete information 
by using the IBM machines. While I 
think we have improved our birds a lot 
during the last 15 years, I think we’re 
going to improve them at a faster rate 
during the next 10 years. I certainly hope 
that we can sell you chicks and prove to 
you how we can improve the birds that 
we sell to you. I’d like to invite you to 
be one of our customers and I hope that 
as time goes on I can help keep you well 
informed on the poultry business and 
bring up arguments, many of them de- 
batable, for you to think about, and I 
think if you’re well informed you'll make 
more money with your poultry. 

Sincerely yours, 


C. Sabcock 


P.S. rn try to answer your questions 
whether you buy chicks from us or not. 
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A Time for 
Careful Planning 


Pian Your Fertilizer Program to 
Get the Most Out of Every Dollar 


HETHER yov’re raising vegetables, cash crops, or forage 
—this is certainly the year to get those higher yields per 
acre ... higher production per man. It’s a well proven fact 
that the best way to cut feed bills or increase net profits on a 
cash crop is by liberal use of fertilizer—because a dollar spent 
for fertilizer can return $2 to $5 in crop yields. 
You can start right now to get extra value from each dol- 
lar you spend for fertilizer. First, you’ll find a soil test is a 
valuable aid in showing what nutrients your soil lacks. Second, 
fertilizing according to the soil test and the recommendations 
of your state agricultural college will help you reap the full 
growth from your seed. Third, ordering your G.L.F. Fertilizer 
now will assure you of having the grades you want—right on 
your own farm—ready to use when the weather breaks. 
Since fertilizer is such an important part of today’s farm- 
ing, G.L.F. offers several services in order to provide each 
farm with the service that fits it best. Here are three examples: 


] .G.L.F. Super Plant Foods 


These high quality fertilizers are available in a variety 
of grades recommended by the state agricultural college. You 
can depend on them for getting high production because they 
are made from top quality materials ... are carefully and 
thoroughly mixed ... and are well cured. Ask your G.L.F. man 
about money-saving prices for picking up fertilizers at the 
plant in your own truck. 


2 G.L.F. Granular Fertilizers 


These new granular fertilizers are real time savers be- 
cause they flow easily in the drill, and will not “cake” while 
being stored. Certain high analysis grades of these top quality 
granular fertilizers will be available throughout all of G.L.F. 
Territory. 


3 G.L.F. Liquid Nitrogen 


Farmers are finding they can cut nitrogen costs up to 25% 
with G.L.F. Liquid Nitrogen. It can be put on at the same time 
the ground is being cultivated or plowed . . . it flows easily 
in damp weather ... cuts handling time ... and gives ex- 
cellent crop results. G.L.F. has also developed an inexpensive 
Liquid Nitrogen applicator which fits any tractor cultivator 
and all moldboard plows. 

Right now is the time to be thinking about the fertilizer 
you’ll be needing. It’s time too for checking equipment so that 
it will all be in shape . . . such equipment as your drill or 
attachments for the liquid nitrogen applicator. Be ready to go 
when the weather breaks, and shoot for those extra yields that 
cut feed costs ... yields that spell greater profits. Place your 
order for G.L.F. fertilizers soon. 


Cooperative G.L.F. Exchange, Inc. 


Figure With Your G.L.F. Man 
To Have What You Want 
When You Want It 


Fertilizer is one item you just can’t 
afford to slight in your spring plans. Dur- 
ing the past 20 years—fertilizer prices, in 
terms of plant food content, have advanced 
only 13%. But the prices of all items that 
farmers buy have advanced 125% in the 
same period. 

That’s why it will pay you to use all 
the fertilizer you need for maximum yields. 
Work closely with your G.L.F. man and be 
sure of having the exact grades of fer- 
tilizer you want when planting time rolls 
around. 

Remember—fertilizer is a Better Buy 
Than Ever. 


G.L.F. Super Plant Food 


Remember-Fertilizer is a better buy than ever 
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The future of rural America is in the hands 
of you, the farm people. Good rural living is ve 
more than good crops and cattle or modern NS 
buildings and equipment. It is a whole way of 
life for you and your children. Every day presents new opportunities to make 
good rural life even better. 


USING TODAY’S OPPORTUNITIES 


for 


BETTER RURAL LIVING 
44th FARM AND HOME WEEK 


at Cornell University March 21-25 


A CORDIAL WELCOME FROM the Agriculture, Home Economics, and 
Veterinary Colleges, and the School of Nutrition to all of you—the farmers, 
homemakers, and youth of New York State. This is a giant open house to show 
you what research, teaching, and Extension can offer toward better rural living. 

Each day there are more than 100 events to choose from—nationally known 
speakers, lectures, demonstrations, motion pictures, exhibits, and meetings of 


agricultural, young people’s, church, and educational groups. 
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Only (7% pipeline milker gives 
absolutely uniform milking... 
that’s the 


DE LAVAL COMBINE 


For top milk production from every cow...you must have a 
pulsation rate that cannot vary from day to day, from milking to milking. 





Only DeLaval Magnetic Pulsation Control gives you this essen- 
tial uniformity. . eae ; 


Remember, before you invest in any pipeline milker, that the DeLaval 
Combine was thefrrst pipeline milker ... and that it is still first in perform- 
ance. Only the DeLaval has the famous Magnetic Control! 


See your nearby DeLaval Dealer — or mail coupon today for the 
valuable free Combine Milker book. 


The De Laval Magnetic 

Controlis factory set for the 

- ideal pulsation rate of 48- 

-_ per-minute. It cannot be 
changed at the whim of the 
operator ...milkseach cow 
at the perfect milking 
speed every time. 


~ 


(At right) The De Laval claw with the 
DeLaval ‘‘Full-Flo” teat cup—is the great- 
est milking hand that ever touched a cow 
... for cow comfort, cow health, top milk 
production. 


It takes and holds correct position auto- 
matically. 


























De Laval Combine Milkers —First Since 1928 


DE LAVAL 


The De Laval Separator Company 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO., DEPT. 253 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Without obligation, send me proof that a De Lava, ComBINE 
MILKER can cut my production costs, increase my milk profits. 


I prefer (J Separate milking room [J Dairy barn installation 


427 Randolph St., Chicago 6, Ill. U tntlhs Ot eevee nee COWS. 
61 Beale St., San Francisco 5, Cal. 
Name 
@. Town RFD. State 
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When Cornell Countrymen 
Market Livestock... 


A lot of the consignors who market 
livestock at Empire Livestock Marketing 
Cooperative are former Cornell Country- 
men. Most of them remember the chaotic 
marketing conditions in the years before 
1947, when Empire was founded. 

But things are different now. And 
when the Cornell -Countrymen of today 
market livestock tomorrow, they’ll find a 
dependable and available marketing ser- 
vice for farmers, featuring sale of slaugh- 
ter livestock by weight, prompt and ac- 
curate reporting of market prices, im- 
mediate payment on sale day, fair com- 
missions that are the same to all consign- 
ors, advisory committees made up of farm- 
ers served by each market, and—because 
Empire believes that a livestock market 
should work for the consignors and not for 
itself—a strict policy of never having pur- 
chased slaughter livestock for speculation. 

Empire operates seven livestock mar- 
kets in the state—at Bath, Bullville, Cale- 
donia, Gouverneur, Greene, Oneonta and 
West Winfield. Regular livestock auctions 
are held weekly. 


EMPIRE 


LIVESTOCK MARKETING COOPERATIVE 
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Anyone can consign at Empire. Any- 
one can buy at Empire, who is willing to 
pay going market prices and whose finan- 
cial condition is sound. 

Empire is owned by farmers (includ- 
ing many Cornell Countrymen of years 
gone by) in two ways: (1) Through the 
ownership of preferred stock in Empire, 
and (2) Through their farm organiza- 
tions, which own the common stock in Em- 
pire—the New York State Grange, New 
York State Farm Bureau Federation, 
Dairymen’s League Cooperative Federa- 
tion, Cooperative G.L.F. Exchange, Pro- 
ducers’ Cooperative Commission Associa- 
tion, and the New York Artificial Breed- 
ers’ Cooperative. 

In the years since Empire was found- 
ed, many former Cornell Countrymen have 
consigned their livestock through Empire. 
And, in the years to come, we know we'll 
be seeing the Cornell Countrymen of to- 
day, too. 

Because Empire is owned by farmers 
—and is run for the benefit of all interest- 
ed in orderly marketing of livestock. 
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As is the prevailing custom on 
“The Countryman,” the 1954-1955 
staff will conclude its tenure of 
office with this Farm and Home 
Week Special. It might be well to 


review the series of events which | 


concerned the “upper campus” dur- 
ing our period of office and to 
briefly reflect on them. 

Last November “The Country- 
man” evoked a storm of criticism 
when its editorial opinion soundly 
denounced any merger with the col- 
leges of the “lower campus.” Com- 
ing on the heels of an October 
editorial urging members of the 
Freshman Class to join Willard 
Straight committees, our readers 
could not reconcile the fact that 
we were serious in our plea for 
separation. And indeed we weren’t. 

Our purpose—to get people talk- 
ing and thinking about the subject 


Editorial Opinion 


Quite A Year 





As We Saw lt 


— was accomplished and _ last 
month, after what we hope has 
been a final airing to the dilemma, 
we printed a request for upper- 
lower campus integration. 

Published simultaneously with 
the first campus relations editorial, 
was another of equally challenging 
import. Botany prelims had been 
reconstituted among the student 
body and it was revealed that iden- 
tical examinations were being given 
in the course as had been given for 
the past five or ten years. The ef- 
fects of this editorial were immedi- 
ate and disastrous, to say the least. 
The professor in charge of the 
course changed his tests and also 
caused a few Freshman averages 
to skid out of sight. 

Recently, the Swedish student 
exchange program has _ occupied 
much of the space on our editorial 








page. “The Countryman” stated 
its full support of this plan to send 
a deserving Cornell Junior in the 
College of Agriculture to Sweden 
for one year in exchange for a 
Swedish student. The Ag-Domecon 
Council and Ho-Nun-De-Kah, sen- 
ior men’s honorary society in agri- 
culture, have backed the program 
to the hilt. 


In December the Cornell com- 
munity was shocked and saddened 
to learn of the death of the father 
of agriculture at Cornell—Liberty 
Hyde Bailey. We were thankful 
that he had lived a full and rich 
life and had devoted so much of 
his energy and time to the building 
of a better College of Agriculture. 
We felt happy that we had had him 
with us for so long, rather than sad 
at his passing. 





Now, the new staff is ready to 
assume office for next year and to 
the new Editor-in-Chief, Business 
Manager, and other officers go our 
congratulations and best wishes. 
Undoubtedly, they too will discover 
the power of the press. 


—Stephen M. Sandler 





Trading 
Whys for Hows 


This month the Colleges of Ag- 
riculture and Home Economics are 
the mecca of central New York 
State agriculturists. Farm and 
Home Week is undoubtedly the 
most important activity performed 
by the Colleges during the year, 
and sets the stage for a dual ex- 
change of ideas. 

The most obvious purpose of the 
Week seems to be the imparting of 


information to farmers, homemak- 
ers, and even urban dwellers who 
visit the campus and attend lect- 
ures or exhibits. These people carry 
home with them reams of notes, 
literature, and “right ideas” on how 
to improve their lot in the farming 
business or in allied fields. They al- 
so retain a mental picture of the 
University that supplies them with 
Extension Service information 
and County Agents, and also sets 
the pace for their progressive ag- 
ricultural programs. 

A more subtle, and _ infinitely 
more important, process also oc- 
curs at the same time. An exchange 
of viewpoints is constantly taking 


place between the visitors and the 
students of the Colleges. In school 
we are taught the “Why” of farm- 
ing, not the “How.” In conversing 
with the Farm and Home Week vis- 
itor, we can trade “Whys” for 
“Hows,” since he has had the prac- 
tical side of farming and we the 
theoretical angle. 

It is important that we mingle 
with our guests and make them 
feel at home (just as students have 
been doing since the first Farmers’ 
Week in 1908) so that the full pur- 
pose of Farm and Home Week can 
be attained. Remember, too, that 
someday we'll be in their shoes. 


—Stephen M. Sandler 


LADISLAV MAZOUREK 


International Tractors and Farm 


New Idea Farm Equipment 
Jamesway Barn and Poultry Equipment 


616 W. Buffalo St. 


Equipment 


Phone 2575 
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ls there such a thing 


as a wise 


This is the dial on a New IpEa 
Fertilizer Spreader. It certainly 
isn’t meant as a gambling device 
—but setting it by guesswork 
turns it into a mighty fickle wheel 
of fortune. 


This machine is guaranteed* to 
apply exactly the number of 
pounds of fertilizer or seed you 
set the dial for. Everything de- 
pends on you, the one who sets 
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gambler ? 


the dial. If you know the kind 
and amount of fertilizer your soil 
needs, the odds go up in your 
favor several hundred percent. 
And because the New Inga Ferti- 
lizer Spreader is extremely accu- 
rate, you keep the odds on your 
side. 


As a farmer, you are forced to 
be a gambler, whether you like 
the idea or not. Drouth, flood, hail, 


price breaks—any number of 
things can cut your odds on mak- 
ing a good profit. But with knowl- 
edge on your side, plus reliable 
tools that let you use your knowl- 
edge correctly, you'll be able to 
weight the gamble in your favor. 
A good farmer is a “wise” gambler. 


*“The NEW IDEA Fertilizer Spreader 
will spread ANY fertilizer in ANY con- 
dition in ANY amount (10 to 5000 lbs. 
per acre) ... uniformly and accurately, 
without clogging, or money back.” 


New [pea 

TTS PET 

FARM EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
Coldwater, Ohio 


VCO 


Division Distributing Corperstion 
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Probably the most difficult ques- 
tion for the American people to 
answer concerns the current outlook 
for agriculture. Pessimism may eas- 
ily distort any forecast when one 
despairingly reviews the surpluses, 
government intervention, and cost- 
liness that have accrued from farm 
programs of previous years. Before 
one can answer the question of 
farm outlook, he must also con- 
sider our present farm program and 
its underlying economic logic. With 
these considerations in mind, the 
prospective prophet may then try 
to formulate opinions concerning 
the future agriculture of the United 
States. 

Ezra Taft Benson, Secretary of 
Agriculture, undoubtedly consider- 
ed both the results of previous 
farm programs and the merits of 
our present farm program before 
he pleasantly refreshed our confi- 
dence in January. Speaking before a 
group of farmers, he said, “I am 
convinced that, for agriculture, the 
road ahead will be smoother than 
the one we have been traveling.” 

Although we may not have Sec- 
retary Benson’s ability to forecast 
farm prosperity, we can cite some 
of the influences that past and 
present farm programs will have on 
this prosperity. 


Farmers Squeezed 

Interest in government interven- 
tion in the affairs of agriculture 
blossomed after World War I as a 
result of falling prices. The prices 
that farmers paid for the commodi- 
ties that they bought did not drop 
as quickly or as deeply as farm 
prices. This squeeze forced many 
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farmers out of business since the 
war had also left them with heavy 
mortgages. 


Bid For Equality 
Professor G. F. Warren, for 
whom Warren Hall is named, rec- 
ognized the farmers’ difficulty and 
compiled a varicolored chart show- 
ing the spread between farm and 
retail prices. His chart was observ- 
ed by George Peek and Chester 
Davis who used it as a basis for 
their “Equality for Agriculture” 
campaign. The McNary-Haugen 
Plan was a result of their thinking, 
but was vetoed by President Cool- 

idge in the early twenties. 


Paper Parity 

The sentiment of “Equality for 
Agriculture” remained, however, 
and was embodied in legislature 
during the ’20’s and ’30’s. Bills, 
aimed at softening the farm 
squeeze, implemented the use of 
conservation payments, diversion 
payments, and parity payments for 
increasing farm income. Production 
was increased to the point where 
the Secretary of Agriculture had to 
impose vigorous acreage restrict- 
ions on some farmers. 

These restrictions are still part 
of our present farm program but 
are needed only to check the pro- 
duction incentives which parity 
creates. To understand how parity 
may be an incentive to production, 
let us first consider the mechanics 
of parity as set down by the Agri- 
culture Adjustment Acts of previ- 
ous years. 

Parity is a standard set up by 
Congress to provide a measure of 
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Our Farm Program 


by Alfred H. Wegener ‘56 








the fairness of farm prices and a 
basis for determining payments 
made by the Department of Agri- 
culture for those products which it 
is required to support by law. If 
the support level is 100%, then 
farmers will receive that price 
which will enable them to buy as 
many seeds, cars, hours of help, etc., 
as the commodity receipts would 
buy in periods of certain “normal” 
years. 


Whetted Production 


Although basic crops, (wheat, 
corn, cotton, rice, tobacco, and pea- 
nuts) have generally been support- 
ed at 90% of parity, this is enough 
to stimulate surplus creating pro- 
duction. Wheat was supported last 
year at $2.24 a bushel and, as it 
costs a farmer only $1.75 to pro- 
duce a bushel of wheat, the incen- 
tive is quite apparent. As of De- 
cember 31, 1954, the government 
held $1,962 millions in wheat sur- 
pluses. Of this amount, you own 


about $12. 


All Yours’ 


If you would like to redeem your 
$12 in exchange for 5 bushels of 
this wheat, Uncle Sam might very 
well oblige you. He has 125 ships 
anchored at various points on the 
Hudson River and James River 
filled to the mast with surpluses of 
this staple. Maybe if you and the 
people of Owego get together, you 
might convince the “Grey Haired 
Gent” to let you float your rightful 
share, one of these ships, home. 

Secretary Benson obviously did- 
n’t consider the above example a 

(Continued on Page 42) 
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Epansion For Extension 


The new, improved Extension Service narrows 
the gap between research and the farmer. 


by Mary R. Wahl ‘56 


Something was wrong. What 
should have been a_ prosperous 
Schoharie County farm, apparently 
was not paying it’s own way. One 
could see this fact mirrored in the 
gullied fields, the sagging farm 
buildings, and the battered equip- 
ment. Even the farmhouse, with 
its drab interior, indicated below 
par farming. The farmer and his 
wife had been receiving Extension 
Service information for years, but 
the best use they’d found for it was 
to wedge their refrigerator door 
shut with the envelopes. The needs 
of this farm family, although ex- 
ceptional, were not being met by 
the Extension Service. 

For several years, the Extension 
Service has realized that it has not 
been reaching farmers as well as 
it might. Agriculture has changed 
considerably in the forty odd years 
since the Service came into being. 
Big investment and risk, in modern 
agriculture, have made good farm 
management more important than 
ever. The scant bits of scientific in- 
formation, once passed on to the 
farmer by word of mouth or by 
mail, have been replaced by vol- 
umes of information showered upon 
him by radio, television, newslet- 
ters, and group meetings. The use 
of mass media served the farmer 
well, but the Extension Service felt 
that still more could be done to 
inform him. 


Personal Counseling 

Extension specialists and farmers 
finally met to discuss better ways 
of reaching the farmer. They agreed 
that, because the problems of each 
farmer were different, individual 
farm counseling was _ necessary. 
Then, recommendations could be 
made that applied directly to a 
farmer’s own fields or farm build- 
ings. The already overworked Ex- 
tension agents could not possibly 
begin a program of this sort, but 
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an expanded Extension Service, 
with additional Extension workers, 
could. Last July, when Congress 
passed a bill authorizing funds for 
an expanded program, the last big 
hurdle had been crossed. 

How can the expanded program 
help the farmer? Let’s take a look 
at what’s happening in Schoharie 
County, one of the 12 New York 
State counties enrolled in the pro- 
gram. Participation in the plan was 
voluntary, and there were no en- 
trance requirements, After reading 
about the program in newsletters 
and farm journals, twenty-three 
farmers joined. 

One of these men was the owner 
of the farm mentioned earlier in 
this article. His gullied fields and 
neglected equipment meant low 
crop yields. Burdened by a heavy 
debt, the farmer was in_ serious 


financial trouble. Since then, an 
Agricultural Agent has been visit- 
ing this man to instruct him in 
proper methods of soil conserva- 
tion. A financial agent also study- 
ing the farm has pointed out better 
farm management and the necessity 
of keeping more adequate records. 
With higher yields per acre and 
better management methods, this 
farmer should soon be well along 
the way toward making his farm 
pay for itself. 


A Brighter Roost 


The drab farmstead has not been 
forgotten either. While the Agricul- 
tural Agent has been talking with 
the farmer, a Home Demonstration 
Agent has suggested a gayer color 
scheme for the living room. She has 
shown the farm wife that redecora- 
tion can be inexpensive and easy, if 
the sewing machine and paint brush 
are correctly’ used. A_ rearrange- 
ment of the kitchen can save the 
woman of the house time and en- 
ergy. 

On their way back to town, the 
two agents probably began discus- 
sing the farmer’s son. Money had 
been creating a growing friction 
between the father and his son. The 
boy could earn wages working for 
the neighbors; why should he earn 

(Continued on Page 45) 


Individual farm counseling is a vital part of the expanded Extension program. Here, 
an Agricultural Agent and a farmer discuss the merits of pen stabling. 
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Babcock ... 


Recently erected, this hatchery building and one similar to it have a total incubator capacity of 700,000 hatchery eggs. 


—Courtesy of Babcock Poultry Farm 





The Man, The Farm, The Strain 






Spread out along the Trumans- 
burg Road are several large white 
barns, converted to poultry houses 
by Mr. Monroe Babcock in his 
gradual building and expansion of 
the Babcock Poultry Farm. Across 
the road and beyond the Babcock’s 
attractively remodeled farmhouse 
residence stands the newest of the 
farm’ buildings, also white. There, 
within “peeping-distance” of sever- 
al huge incubators and chick sorting 
tables, where experienced sexors 
separate male and female chicks 
with 98%-99°% accuracy, are the 
offices in which Mr. Babcock and 
his associates keep the whole she- 
bang running smoothly. 


Beyond The Bookends 

The office in which Mr. Babcock 
spends long hours is spacious and 
comfortable. His busy life keeps 
him on the go but, if caught in a 
free minute, one cannot fail to be 
impressed by the relaxed manner 
and genuine interest with which 
Mr. Babcock greets his visitors. 

He has found that people who 
participate in a few “extra-curricu- 
lar” activities tend to get drafted 
for more. His own policy in recent 
years has been to limit his activities, 
allowing for sufficient time with his 
family so “they recognize me when 
I walk in the door.” As a leader 
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in his field, this is not an easy 
accomplishment for a man in such 
demand for positions in organiza- 
tions and on committees, both local 
and national. 

A look at the size of operations 
around the Babcock Poultry Farm 
serves to convince the observer that 
the more than 30 employees of the 
farm, including Mr. Babcock, are 
kept plenty busy right there. Last 
year the men housed over 22,000 
layers, raising about 20,000 pullets 
and 5,000 cockerels. In addition, 
they mated about 65,000 breeders 
on nearby farms. Two hatcheries, 
with a combined incubator capacity 
of 700,000 hatching eggs, are also 
located on the farm. But poultry 
isn’t the only enterprise. Mr. Bab- 
cock has been building up a herd 
of registered Aberdeen Angus cattle 
and last year had 45 cows calve. 
The herd includes several registered 
Angus bulls. 

It’s not surprising that Monroe 
Babcock should be a poultryman. 
In his words: “I’ve raised chickens 
ever since I could count the eggs.” 
His father was a _hatcheryman 
and breeder in Fredonia during 
1905-1917. He shipped chicks as 
far as Colorado and Florida, with 
transportation problems far more 
difficult than they are today. Mr. 
Babcock senior was on hand with 
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a loan and moral support when his 
son, Monroe, decided to start into 
the business for himself in 1935. 


Ladder of Success 

After having graduated from 
Cornell, where he concentrated on 
Poultry Husbandry and Ag. Econ- 
omics, Monroe worked as a ROP 
(record of production) inspector 
for the New York Poultry Breeders’ 
Association. He was promoted to 
secretary of the Association and 
also began working with Agricul- 
tural Advertising and Research, 
here in Ithaca. He married in 1933. 
The Babcock family includes a son, 
Bruce, now an undergraduate at 
Cornell specializing in poultry. A 
younger daughter, Carolyn, is at- 
tending Knox School on Long Is- 
land, and chickens are out-weighed 
by horses in her line of interest. 

Mr. Babcock started for himself 
in the poultry business by renting 
a small store at the corner of State 
and Meadow Streets in Ithaca. He 
obtained all the names of poultry- 
men that he could, mimeographed 
a catalog and sent it out. An in- 
cubator had been purchased, and 
the first hatch came in December, 
1935. Of his financial status at that 
time, Mr. Babcock recalls: “I had 
25¢, a wife, a son, and a used car— 
plus the responsibility of eventually 
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repaying to my tather the loan he 
had made.” 


During his first year, 1936, he 
hatched 111,000 chicks in what was 
considered a good year. However, 
the second of his two years in busi- 
ness in Ithaca was the telling year. 
In this year, he hatched 137,000 
chicks and it was, he remembers, 
“a bad chick year.” 


Fumigation Needed 


At the end of the second year, 
the lease on the small store expired, 
and Mr. Babcock was forced to 
leave when the landlady made it 
very clear to him that the odor of 
his business left much to be desired. 
It was at this point that the Bab- 
cock Poultry Farm came into ex- 
istence, with the purchase of a 50- 
acre farm on the Trumansburg 
Road. This investment was made 
with the aid of a loan from Mrs. 
Babcock’s mother and was accom- 
panied by the purchase of a 65,000 
egg incubator. With his two incu- 
bators, he hatched 365,000 chicks 
in 1938, a year which he states “put 
us over the hump,” for by June he 
had made $15,000. 


Since that time the farm has 
grown in every way. It now covers 
300 acres of land that was originally 
three separate farms, and the size of 
business has increased many times. 
The last couple of years, the farm 
has averaged over three million 
chicks sold per year. Such quantity 
of business could not be maintained 
without many provisions for the 
quality of the chicks. Through the 
years, an increasing amount of time 
has been spent on research dealing 
with genetics, poultry diseases and 
feeding and management methods. 
Clear understanding of this re- 
search, and utilization of the result- 
ing evidence has been primary in 
the development of Mr. Babcock’s 


strain of quality White Leghorn 
birds. 


A Wise Mixture 


“The Babcock Strain,” as it has 


come to be_ known, originally 
evolved by the breeding of two 
California-raised strains, Kimber 
and Dryden. All Babcock birds’ 
pedigrees go back to two Kimber 
hens, a Dryden male and a Kim- 
ber male. These birds plus a Sedel 
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male obtained from Texas in 1941, 
form the entire basis of the Bab- 
cock strain. 

Since the addition of the Sedel 
male, there has been some experi- 
menting with the introduction of 
“new blood” into the strain, but it 
has proven to be of little value. 
Now the farm has what is called a 
“closed flock.” This means a flock 
where no new blood is being entered 
or introduced and hasn’t been for 
some time. All Babcock birds are 
interrelated, but Mr. Babcock 
maintains “If a strain is bred within 
itself with intelligence, it can be 
made quite pure and yet not so 
highly inbred as to be economically 
unprofitable.” 

Offered as proof of the quality 
of the Babcock strain are the num- 
erous records and awards earned 
in state and national contests across 


Test, and these results turned out 
to be an all-time world record for 
all breeds. In 1942 the high Leghorn 
pen in the United States was pro- 
duced by Babcock’s farm, and since 
that time a year hasn’t gone by 
without a win in one or more state 
or national tests. 

Mr. Babcock has some definite 
ideas as to the importance of these 
tests and the records made at them. 
He believes that “the winning pen 
at an egg-laying contest is about 
one-third breeding, one-third rear- 
ing and environment, and one-third 
selection.” He recognizes that the 
many production contests have 
been of utmost inspirational im- 
portance in the development of 
high quality birds. The ideal condi- 
tions and individual attention given 
contest birds are important in elim- 
inating the contraction of diseases 
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Monroe C. Babcock is shown here demonstrating a phase of the all-important process 
of selection. 


the country. Random sample tests, 
in which a number of eggs are se- 
lected at random from the incuba- 
tor, hatched, the chicks raised, and 
their individual and combined pro- 
duction recorded, are becoming 
more important at poultry produc- 
tion contests. Babcock Poultry 
Farm chickens compete in many 
of these and other contests. In 1945, 
a pen of 13 Babcock White Leg- 
horns laid 4057 eggs in less than a 
year. They had been entered in the 
Western New York Egg Laying 
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and parasites. Raising the pullets 
away from old hens is another ex- 
ample of a practice that has shown 
benefits along these lines. 

“Babcock” is the name attached 
to the man, the farm, and the 
strain. All three have been extreme- 
ly successful, and with good reason. 
Is not continued progress with the 
times and production of what the 
market demands one of the com- 
ponents of success? The man be- 
hind the farm and the strain has 
been doing just that. 
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Boys Building Themselves 


uture armers of PPA sinniiiies 


Blue jackets bearing gold em- 
blems and the letters F.F.A. greatly 
outnumber Cornell blazers on the 
upper campus this week. According 
to past records, wearers of the 
F.F.A. have annually migrated 
to the campus during Farm and 
Home Week. Here, mingling with 
other visitors, they have been 
known to exhibit unbounded enthu- 
siasm and high spirits to a far 
greater degree than is common 
among the more sedate Cornellians 
about them. 


Among The Thousands 

These New York State high 
school boys, as Future Farmers of 
America, are members of the larg- 
est farmboy organization in the 
world. The F.F.A. consists of more 
than 8,500 local chapters in 48 
states, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. A 
total membership of over 360,000 
was recorded in 1953 when the 
Future Farmers of America cele- 
brated its 25th anniversary. 

Despite varied local types of ag- 
riculture and different backgrounds, 
farm boys have met and worked 
together as Future Farmers with 
the same goals. According to Mr. 
A. W. Tenney, National Executive 
Secretary of the organization: “The 
primary aim of the Future Farmers 
of America organization is the de- 
velopment of agricultural leader- 
ship, cooperation, citizenship, and 
patriotism.” 


Practising Citizenship 

A look at the past activities and 
achievements of Future Farmers is 
a good indication that these major 
goals are being attained in many 
ways. Chapter activities, thought- 
out, directed, and actually perform- 
ed by the boys, supplement the 
instruction F.F.A. members re- 
ceive in school vocational agricul- 
ture courses. Public speaking con- 
tests, with an aim toward develop- 
ing leadership, community projects 
emphasizing cooperation and citi- 
zenship, plus many individual pro- 
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jects designed to help the boys 
become good American farmers, are 
but a few F.F.A. initiated activities. 
Recreation and training in thrift 
are also important in the prepara- 
tion of F.F.A. members for estab- 
lishment in farming. 





Based on the individual members’ 
achievement in vocational agricul- 
ture and progressive establishment 
in farming, there are four degrees 
of active membership, beginning 
with the “Green Hand” degree, 
then “Chapter Farmer,” and finally 
“State Farmer.” From members 
holding these three degrees, some 
are annually chosen for the highest 
degree conferred by the National 
Organization of F.F.A., “American 
Farmer.” Yet, this is not the top 
honor available to Future Farmers. 
A “Star Farmer of America” is 
selected each year from the mem- 
bers receiving the “American Far- 
mer” degree. These honors and de- 
grees offer incentive to the boys, 
urging them to demonstrate out- 
standing farming ability and super- 
ior qualities of leadership and citi- 
zenship. 

In New York State, the exalted 
principles of the F.F.A. were fol- 
lowed in a “Young Farmers’ Club” 
several years before the F.F.A. it- 
self was founded. The first local 
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chapter of Young Farmers was or- 
ganized in 1920 in the Endicott 
High School, under the leadership 
of S. O. Salmon, teacher of agricul- 
ture there. Other chapters develop- 
ed and were integrated in 1926, 
when a State association was es- 


tablished. 


“The Timer” and Progress 


By the time the first annual 
State meeting was held in the fall 
of 1927, the organization boasted 
approximately 16 chapters through- 
out New York. Paul Landon of 
Trumansburg was elected first pres- 
ident of the State association. 


The association expanded and 
started a publication known as the 
“New York Timer,” initiated a 
speaking contest at the State Fair, 
and held the first mid-winter associ- 
ation meeting at Cornell during 
Farm and Home Week. The next 
big step was the New York State 
organization’s affiliation with the 
F.F.A. The Young Farmers of New 
York progressed, using what they 
learned in vocational agriculture 
classes at school to practical ad- 
vantage in their homes and on the 
farm. 

A great deal can be understood 
about the organization of the Fu- 
ture Farmers of America through 
an analysis of their familiar na- 
tional emblem. The owl is symbolic 
of wisdom and knowledge; the plow 
represents labor and tillage of the 


. soil; and the rising sun in the back- 


ground stands for progress and the 
day when all farmers are trained 
and have learned to cooperate. 
These symbols are surrounded by 
the cross-section of an ear of corn, 
a crop native to America and 
grown in every state, denoting com- 
mon agricultural interests. The 
eagle, indicative of the national 
scope of the organization, sits ma- 
jestically atop everything else. 


A Working Motto 


Their success in farming and as 
good citizens, demonstrated by past 
and present members of the Future 
Farmers of America, indicates that 
much is gained by living up to the 
organization’s motto: 

Learning to Do 
Doing to Learn 
Earning to Live 
Living to Serve 
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3 NEW CONVENIENT 


DR. SALSBURY’S 


WAVAC | 


DRINKING WATER VACCINES 


a 


For Newcastle Diseas 


a 


i mu Bronchitis or BOTH! 


These chicks are vaccinating themselves with combined 
Newcastle Disease and Infectious Bronchitis Vaccine 


3 new WAVAC vaccines are identified by color 


Combination, Newcastle Disease Vaccine and Infecti- 
ew WANA ous Bronchitis Vaccine—Pink powder, colors water 


pink 


tA NLC. Newcastle Disease Vaccine—Pale green powder, colors 
“NEW WavAc — eee evn 


water blue-green 


NEW WAVAC 


Infectious Bronchitis Vaccine—Pale yellow powder, 


colors water yellow 


Now, Dr. Salsbury’s new WAVAC—the first 
poultry drinking water vaccine—is available 
in 3 types: for Newcastle disease, for Infec- 
tious Bronchitis, and in combination for both 
diseases. Each has a different color for posi- 
tive identification in the water. 


All new WAVAC vaccines come with the 
stabilizer and vaccine in one bottle. New 
WAVAC makes vaccinating easy. No hand- 
ling of the birds; No dusting! No spraying! 
No special equipment to use or wear! Just 


mix in water and 
themselves. 


let the chicks vaccinate 


Dehydrated new WAVAC is in powder form. 

Ordinary refrigeration is all that’s required. 

Mild live-virus WAVAC is effective and safe 
. no danger of overdosage. 


Each type of new WAVAC is available in 
500 and 1,000 dose packages. See your Dr. 
Salsbury dealer for the type and size that 
best fits your need. Write for literature. 


when you need poultry medicines, ask for - 
CFVES:TUL AAS DR. SALSBURY’S LABORATORIES, Charles City, lowa 
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Looking for 
Good Buys? 


try 


Don Streeter’s 
Mobile Service 


WwW 


| Seat Covers 
Convertible tops 
Accessories 


24-Hour Service 


WwW 





“| get all my haircuts 


at the 


Sheldon Court 
Barber Shop 


W. Schanze 


Prop. 














Cornell 


Raises 
Ping-Pong 
Plants 


The use of ping-pong balls is 
usually restricted to basement game 
rooms. Recently, however, a visit- 
ing professor from Denmark dis- 
covered that ping-pong balls could 
be put to work in Cornell Univer- 
sity greenhouses as well. How, you 
ask, can a miniature lucite ball 
and the propagation of plants be 
combined? Here’s the answer. 

Professor Hans Peterson, who 
holds a position at the Royal Vet- 
erinary and Agricultural College at 
Copenhagen, was given the oppor- 
tunity last fall to further pursue 
his studies at Cornell. The Profes- 
sor had always been extremely in- 
terested in the science of photome- 
try (the art of measuring light 
intensity), as well as in his main 
field of study—floriculture. 

He reasoned that the differences 
in light intensities during day and 
night could be resolved by use of 
a meter which could store light 
units. Such a gadget could be used 
for operating mist spray systems 
in greenhouses to curb the trans- 
piration rate of plants on warmer 
days. Working with materials that 
cost him less than $20, he con- 
structed his amazing light meter. 


The Test Run 


Two ping-pong balls were glued 
into two holes cut in the top of a 
small metal box. Inside the contain- 
er, the Professor attached an elec- 
trical counting device so that sun- 
light, passing through the balls, 
is transferred to the counter. 
Here, units of light intensity ac- 
cumulate when the meter is expos- 
ed to light, and these units are 
recorded as audible clicks. The time 
for the test run was now at hand. 

The meter resembling a home- 
made Geiger counter lifted from 
the pages of Popular Science, was 
taken gingerly to one of the Uni- 
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versity greenhouses. Here, it was 
attached to a mist spraying system 
and allowed to “show its stuff.” 
Peterson and his colleagues found, 
to their complete satisfaction, that 
on a bright sunny day the meter 
would turn the spray apparatus on 
just often enough to keep a thin 
film of water on the growing plants. 
By adjusting the electrical counter, 
the length of time the mist _ re- 
mained on could be regulated. Too 
much spray would cause soil leach- 
ing; too little would result in re- 
tarded plant growth and much 
water loss. 

The meter also worked the other 
way. When clouds obscured the 
sun and light intensity was very 
low, it could decrease the total 
number of waterings per day. The 
invention could also be fixed to 
turn on a fluorescent lighting sys- 
tem when constant light intensity 
was required. Such a situation rare- 
ly occurred and was used only when 
outside light fell below a certain 
intensity. 


“Little Gray Box” 


Professor Peterson’s “little gray 
box” was first displayed during 
the Florist’s Short Course held at 
Cornell in January. Those persons 
attending acclaimed his brainchild 
as a boon to the floriculture 
industry. Complicated light meters 
now used in greenhouses cost thou- 
sands of dollars as compared to a 
mere $20 expenditure on the part 
of Professor Peterson. Eventually, 
the meter might be used to auto- 
matically regulate greenhouse tem- 
peratures, according to the inten- 
sity of sunlight. Peterson acknow- 
ledges that the device could find 
application in many fields other 
than floriculture, but so far its use 
has been limited to flower growing. 
What does all this mean to the 
greenhouse man? 

Primarily, the meter will allow 
him to go about his business with- 
out worrying about whether or not 
his plants are getting the right 
amount of moisture at the right 
time. It also means a tremendous 
saving in capital once this inven- 
tion, or one similar, is manufac- 
tured commercially. Most impor- 
tant of all, the grower’s automatic 
assistant will operate as steadily in 
the night as it will during the day- 
time. —Stephen M. Sandler 
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When today’s housewife becomes 
dissatisfied with her present kit- 
chen color scheme, she dons her hat 
and coat, marches down to the 
local wallpaper and paint store and 
thumbs through a thick pattern 
book. Within an hour she returns 
home with a gaily decorated roll of 
paper tucked under one arm. Next 
day, after a few easy wetting and 
brushing operations with the ready 
trimmed and pasted paper, her 
room is colorfully transformed. 


Angelic Castles 

The housewife’s modern wallpa- 
per is the offspring of paper design- 
ed several hundred years ago. An 
old legend claims that wallpaper 
was first used by Louis XI of 
France, who carried fifty rolls of 
portable paper tapestry covered 
with blue angels wherever he went. 


Imagination and ingenuity are skillfully 
combined in providing new patterns for 
modern wallpaper decorations. 
Courtesy of Imperial Paper and Color Corporation 
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From Louis 


To You! 


| DECORATING? 
GET: 


Venetian Blinds 
Plastic Wall Tile 
Linoleum 
Floor Tile 
Paint 
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The reason he carried angel-covered 
tapestries was that he never knew 
which fortress he might have to 
decorate next, and he wanted to 
make sure that God was near him. 

Actually, cold climate made wall 
coverings a necessity in northern 
Europe. Since the wealthy were the 
only ones who could afford the lux- 
ury of marble, wood, and silk, wall- 
paper became the vogue as early 
as the 15th century. Until hand 
painting was superceded by wood- 
blocking, the common man could 
not afford to cover his walls. A 
natural impetus to the industry 
came with the invention of the 
printing press and printed paper. 

France, England, and Holland all 
lay claim to the beginnings of the 
industry, but the earliest samples of 
wallpaper were found in England 
on a wall at Christ’s College. Like 
all early English papers they were 
of small black design on a_ buff 
background. 


Combined Talents 

In the last quarter of the 16th 
century, French “dominotiers” be- 
gan the true wallpaper industry. 
About 1586 these men, deriving 
their name from domino papers, 
(small sheets devoted to copies of 
imported marble papers from Per- 
sia) teamed up with the tapissiers 
or “makers of hangings.” In the 
next century wallpaper progressed 
from small sheets of paper used to 
line boxes and books to large sheets 
carrying designs of fruits, flowers, 
and animals. 

The real inventor of wallpaper, as 
we know it today, was Jean Papil- 
lon who made paper in a repeating 
design which would join together 
when sheets were pasted to the 
wall. He ran his own industry; 
doing the designing, printing, and 
selling himself. 

Forerunners of the color effects 
(Continued on Page 35) 
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Al Fontana 
SHOE REPAIR SHOP 


























Conserve Your Shoes 








Keep them in good repair 











FOR MEN 
SUNDIAL SHOES 
Including 
WHITE BUCKS 


and 






































FOR WOMEN 
Brown & White Saddles 














Tennis Footwear 
For Men & Women 
U.S. Keds 


Laces — Polishes 























Leather Goods 


401 Eddy St. 
Near Campus Gate 
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PURITY 
ICE CREAM 


for 


all occasions 


Block and Brick 


700 Cascadilla St. 


Ithaca 4-6338 





CLINTON... 
17 jewels. 
Handsomely 
styled case of 
stainless 
steel. Black 
numerals on 
silver dial. 
Exceptional 
value! 


Price includes Federal tax 
CONVENIENT TERMS 


SCHOOLEY’S 


152 E. State 
Ith. 2598 


—Courtesy of Professor R. Sheldrake 


Judging the merits of a stalk of celery are, left to right: Bruce S. Godfrey ’55, Roy 
Curtiss 56, and John J. Ruszkiewicz '57, members of the Cornell Vegetable Judging 


Judging team presents... 


Team. 


ESCAPADES 


by Virginia V. Paquette ‘56 


“Never let your studies interfere 
with your education.” Want to 
meet a living example of this phil- 
osophy? Then just talk to a mem- 
ber of any Cornell judging team. 
Each year these men leave labs 
and prelims behind for a week at 
a time and embark on the wild 
adventures they label “judging con- 
tests.” 


We’ve all seen pictures of our 
heroes returning to campus, laden 
with trophies and honors. Some of 
their greatest rewards, though, are 
hidden from our view. No, they 
don’t rob trains or banks but they 
do bring back a wealth of rare 
memories. We’ve asked them to 
share a few with you. 


Presidential Preference 


Roy Curtiss ’56 will never forget 
his double dose of judging last year, 
when he was a member of both the 
Vegetable and the Poultry Judging 
Teams. Roy was also president of 
the National Junior Vegetable 
Growers’ Association, which held 


HEAR ALAN B. KLINE 


a conference in conjunction with 
the vegetable crops contest in Cin- 
cinnati. 

Evidently his office didn’t pay 
too well, though, for President Cur- 
tiss traveled to the conference on 
the strength of his thumb. He made 
record time too—645 miles in 19 
hours. 

Roy arrived at the hotel where 
the delegates were staying, looking 
not the least bit presidential after 
his long jaunt. He registered amidst 
a few hens and haws from the clerks 
and was shown to an isolated, bar- 
ren little room on the top floor. He 
had just hung up his coat on the 
coat rack (there was no closet) 
when a bellhop ran in. Embarrass- 
ed, the bellhop stammered, “Oh, 
Mr. Curtiss, there’s been a terrible 
mistake! This isn’t your room at 
all!” Roy, still looking quite dis- 
hevelled, was escorted to a plush 
room on the third floor. The hems 
and haws were reversed now, be- 
cause Roy’s billfold certainly was- 
n’t as beautifully furnished as this 
room. At the close of the contest, 
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though, he found that everything 
was O.K. The hotel had accommo- 
dated him free of charge, since he 
was such a dignitary. 


A Fowl Tale 


Stan Perkins ’55 tells a favorite 
tale of the Dairy Judging Team. 
On the first night of their trip, the 
team was driving through Spring- 
field, Massachusetts, looking for a 
place to sleep. At last a motel 
appeared on the side of the high- 
way. Stan volunteered to inquire 
about accommodations and started 
toward the only lighted room. 
Through the window, he could see 
a man sitting alone, yet talking out 
loud. Then, the puzzled Cornellian 
noticed a sign on the door reading, 
“Be careful when you open the 
door. The bird is out of his cage!” 
When Stan knocked, the light went 
out and the man disappeared. Can 
you solve the mystery? The team 
is still trying. 


The Windy City Boys 


The Livestock Judging Team en- 
joyed a long series of memorable 


events this year. Perhaps the most 
illustrious occurred during their 
stay in Chicago at the time of the 
International Livestock Exposition. 

They had arrived at the Windy 
City’s LaSalle Hotel on Thanks- 
giving evening. Since the contest 
was to be held on Saturday, Friday 
was to be a day of rest. Therefore, 
the team members felt safe in going 
out to “see the town” on Thursday 
night. While walking nonchalantly 
along a street (which they choose 
to keep unnamed), Bob Graves ’56, 
Richard Wolke ’55, Phil Taylor ’55, 
and Don Bay ’55, heard Western 
music coming from an intriguing 
“place of amusement” called “The 
Ringside Ranch.” Drawn like iron 
to a magnet, they entered and 
found, among other things, a good 
hillbilly band. 

As the evening progressed they 
struck up a friendly acquaintance 
with the musicians. In the course of 
their conversation, it was unex- 
pectedly revealed that the Cornell- 
ians had a great singer of Western 
ballads in their midst, namely Bob 
Graves. After he was suitably in- 
troduced, Bob ascended the stage 
and proceeded to entertain the pa- 
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trons of the “Ranch” with his ren- 
dition of “The Cat Came Back” 
and “The Wreck of the Old Ninety- 
Seven.” Following this bit of hil- 
arity, everyone joined in singing 
“Happy Birthday” to another of 
the team members—Don Bay. 

Upon leaving Chicago and the 
Exposition, each member of the 
team proudly carried away, as a 
memento, a small portion of a “per- 
fume” which they called “Corral 
No. Five,” direct from the stock- 
yards. 


Bird of Blessing 

The Meats Judging Team almost 
didn’t have any trip to remember 
this year. Professor Ben Sheffy was 
to take the team to the train but 
the Prof. had certain other things 
on his mind; his wife was expecting 
the stork the same afternoon. At 
6:15 p.m. he appeared to accom- 
pany the men to the 6:06 p.m. 
train. Luck must have been with 
them for the train was 45 minutes 
late. 

Tales like this are endless. If you 
want to hear the ones we couldn’t 
print, just ask any judging team 
member. 


LIVESTOCK SHOW 
JUDGING PAVILION MARCH 25, 1955 
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Rudy's 
Vv 

Mobil Service 

| & 

General Repairs 
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The place to 
save money 














Tank up with Mobilgas 
for the long haul home 
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208 Dryden Rd. 
Collegetown 

























| Zim Zim’‘s 
~Zamwiches | 
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The craziest tastiest 
combination 
sandwich in town. 










Try our “torpedo” 


“Enough for you and 
Looie, too” 
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Zim Zim’‘s 
Delicatessen 


313 College Ave. 
Phone 4-9163 
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he Cow 


The cow is a female quadruped 
with an alto voice and a counten- 
ance in which there is no guile. She 
collaborates with the pump in the 
production of a liquid called milk, 
provides the filler for hash, and at 
last is skinned by those she has 
benefited, as mortals commonly are. 

The young cow is called a calf, 
and is used in the manufacture of 
chicken salad. 

The cow’s tail is mounted aft and 
has a universal joint. It is used to 
disturb marauding flies, and the 
tassel on the end has a unique edu- 
cational value. Persons who milk 
cows and come often in contact 
with the tassel have vocabularies 
of peculiar and impressive force. 

The cow has two stomachs. The 
one on the ground floor is used as 
a warehouse and has no other func- 
tion. When this one is filled, the 


Ithaca 4-6393 
Clyde 6451 


Bad Markets or Good Markets 


Tri-State Egg & Poultry Company, Inc. 


| 
Offers the poultryman consistently reliable, | 


egg marketing service on year ‘round basis. 


Contact any of our branches for 


fast dependable service 


BUREN RICE SPEAKING STAGE 


















—Cornell Countryman 


cow retires to a quiet place where 
her ill manners will occasion no 
comment and devotes herself to 
belching. The raw material thus 
conveyed for the second time to 
the interior of her face is pulverized 
and delivered to the auxiliary stom- 
ach. There it is converted into cow. 

The cow has no upper plate. All 
of her teeth are parked in the lower 
part of her face. This arrangement 
was perfected by an Ag Engineer- 
ing efficiency expert to keep her 
from gumming things up. As a re- 
sult, she bites up and gums down. 

The male cow is called bull and 
is lassoed in Texas, fought in Mex- 
ico and shot in Washington. 

A slice of cow is worth 8 cents 
in the cow, 14 cents in the hands 
of the packers, and $2.40 at the 
nearest restaurant. 
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Alabama Farmer 














Watkins Glen 595 | 
Willet 474 | 
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Whoever you are or wherever you happen to be— 
if you know of some dairy farmer who is making 
bad milk because he has a dirty Surge Milker, please 
tell us who he is and where he lives. 


We can help him get straightened out and on the 
right road and we can do it promptly. 


We can’t guarantee that he will keep on the road 
but we can give him a fresh start. 


BABSON BROS. CO. 


842 West Belden Ave. — Syracuse, New York 


ATLANTA a HOUSTON ° KANSAS CITY a MINNEAPOLIS 
SACRAMENTO s SEATTLE ® SYRACUSE ® TORONTO 
Copyright 1954, Babson Bros. Co. 
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When the writer was a senior in 
the New York State College of 
Agriculture, he asked the late Pro- 
fessor G. F. Warren 
thought was the most important 
factor a college senior should con- 
sider when deciding upon his life’s 
work. The answer Doctor Warren 
gave was: “Assuming it is respect- 
able and you can make a living at 
it, the kind you will most enjoy 
doing.” To this sound statement 
he added the comment that some- 
times a person has to try out a 
line of work to find how much he 
enjoys doing it. 


what he. 


Collegiate Bankers 


The New York State Bankers’ Association trains 
University seniors for responsible positions. 


Agriculture have taken positions 
with banks. The qualifications for 
these jobs are high. In addition to 
the usual requirements of “honesty, 
brains, and a willingness to work,” 
banks want a man to have a good 
personality, plenty of farm exper- 
ience, and high grades in college; 
especially in such subjects as Farm 
Management, Farm Appraisal, Ac- 
counting, and Farm Credit. To 
these requirements are invariably 
added: “We want a man who can 
not only be broken in to handle 
farm loans, but one who is inter- 
ested in making banking his career 





Last summer five students in the 
College of Agriculture had an op- 
portunity to test Doctor Warren’s 
advice about picking a job. These 
men were Richard Dean 54, Robert 
Hood ’55, Robert Laidlaw ’55, Du- 
ane Neil ’54, and Everett W. Ten- 
nant °55. And here is how their 
chance occurred. 

During the past ten years, about 
fifty graduates of our College of 
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—Pinkas 

The first banker to employ a student trainee, Mr. C. M. Thomas, County Agricultural 

Key Banker, discusses opportunities in the banking field with, standing left to right: 
Duane A. Neil 54, Dick Dean 55, and Bill Tennant 55. 


and who represents potential officer 
material.” 

Agricultural college seniors are 
likely to know much more about 
the type of work and opportunities 
in non-bank fields than they do 
about those in the field of banking. 
The result is that some excellent 
young men who have shown inter- 
est in banking and who undoubted- 
ly would have been successful and 







PATRONIZE OUR ADVERTISERS 


by Professor Van B. Hart ‘16 






happy in this field, have given up 
the idea simply because “they were- 
n’t quite sure they would like it.” 
Also, banks like to hire men who 
have found by actual experience 
that they wish to make banking 
their career. 


Learning By Doing 


Bankers, as well as some mem- 
bers of the College staff, for some 
time felt that it would be of utmost 
benefit if an opportunity were pro- 
vided for a carefully selected group 
of students to learn something 
about banking before leaving col- 
lege. Accordingly, the Agricultural 
Committee of the New York State 
Bankers’ Association appointed two 
representatives to meet with rep- 
resentatives of the College. These 
men were to investigate the possi- 
bilities of giving such a group of 
undergraduates an opportunity to 
spend a summer working in banks 
that were interested in training men 
for the field of country banking. 


The Bankers’ Association was 
represented on the Committee by 
Nicholas Jamba °37, Chairman of 
the Association’s Agricultural Com- 
mittee, and Vice President of the 
National Bank and Trust Company 
of Norwich; and Dort Cameron ’40, 
in charge of the Farm Department 
of the Lincoln Rochester Trust 
Company, Rochester. Representing 
the College were G. W. Hedlund, 
Head of the Department of Agri- 
cultural Economics; H. S. Tyler, 
Personnel Administration; J. P. 
Hertel, Secretary of the College; 
and the author. 


An inexperienced person will not 
contribute much to the net earnings 
of a bank by working in it for one 
summer. Neither will he be likely to 
learn much about banking and farm 
credit, or to get a true picture of 
banking, if he spends the summer 
sorting checks or punching an add- 
ing machine. 

(Continued on Page 42) 
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© A Four Point Program 
for Dairymen in the New York Pool 


There’s no single, easy way out of the present milk price-cost 
squeeze. That’s why the BIG FOUR POINTS in the Bargaining 
Agency program are as vital today as they were 17 years ago when 


the Agency started. 


@ The BIG FOUR are: 


1. Bargaining Strength—The Agency repre- 
sents 60 cooperative associations totalling 
23,000 producers in all parts of the milkshed. 


2. Supplying All the Facts—The Metropolitan 
Bargaining Agency keeps dairymen inform- 
ed of milk marketing information through its 
monthly publication, the Metropolitan Milk 
Producers’ News, and booklets. 


3. Using Skilled Technicians—The Agency 
employs well-trained and experienced field 
men and economists to keep you informed 
and to best represent you at milk hearings 
on the many technicalities of milk marketing. 


4. Supporting Other Good Programs—AMilk 
for Health, Inc., is one of the programs the 
Agency gives whole-hearted support. Milk 
for Health finances milk education, promo- 
tion and advertising of our Products among 
consumers. 


With the four points of the Bargaining Agency program, and the 
active, intelligent interest of all producers in milk marketing, dairy- 
men can look forward to a better tomorrow. 


© Metropolitan Milk Producers’ 
Bargaining Agency, Inc. 


ROOM 118 


ONONDAGA HOTEL 


SYRACUSE 2, N. Y. 


SAY YOU SAW IT IN THE COUNTRYMAN 






















































































































































































































































































The Bailey Hortorium 


Home... 





For Fantastic Flora 


by Karen G. Anderson '57 


On the fourth floor of Mann 
Hall is a division of the New York 
State College of Agriculture with 
which few people are well acquaint- 
ed. Yet, the Liberty Hyde Bailey 
Hortorium has been a part of Cor- 
nell since 1935. The persons con- 
nected with it have devoted their 
time to the identification, classifi- 
cation, and nomenclature of plants. 


A Resolute Stand 


In the spring of 1935 the late Dr. 
L. H. Bailey was discussing the 
conditions under which the gift of 
his botanical collections, library, 
and buildings should be made to 
the University. Cornell’s President 
Farrand said to him, “We will name 
this the Liberty Hyde Bailey Her- 
barium.” 

“If you do,” retorted Bailey, “I'll 
not give it to you!” 

Somewhat taken aback, Presi- 
dent Farrand asked, “What would 
you have us call it then?” 

“Caljl it a Hortorium,” said Bail- 
ey. 
“A Hortorium?” queried Far- 
rand, “Where did you get that 
word?” 

“T just coined it,” snapped Bail- 
ey, with characteristic self-assur- 
ance. 

“What does it mean?” asked the 
president patiently. 

“It comes from hortus,” replied 
Bailey, “the Latin for “garden.” A 
Hortorium is a repository for things 
of the garden; plants, specimens, 
books, and all such things. That’s 
what my wife and I are giving you. 
Not just a herbarium!” 


Shifting Site 

The Hortorium had its begin- 
nings in a building that was origin- 
ally Henry Sage’s barn. Later it 
was remodeled as a series of offices 
adjoining Dr. Bailey’s Sage Place 
home. Here, a herbarium of dried 
pressed plants from all over the 
world was kept, and a collection of 
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horticultural and botanical books. 
In 1935 everything was moved to 
more spacious quarters in Mann 
Hall, where the work of the Hor- 
torium is being continued with 
greater efficiency. 

Several rooms, totaling over an 
acre of floor space, are devoted to 
the 260,000 herbarium’ specimens 
which have been collected. When 
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wouldn’t think they were federal 
agents. However, some people are 


more helpful, according to Dr. 
George H. M. Lawrence, present 
director of the Hortorium. While 
on a collecting trip in Portugal, he 
found a plant, blooming on a moun- 
tain, whose seeds he wished to ob- 
tain. Meeting an illiterate forester, 
Dr. Lawrence gave the man two 
dollars and asked him to collect the 
seeds two months later and send 
them to the Hortorium. Never ex- 
pecting to get them, Dr. Lawrence 
was pleasantly surprised when, one 
year later, he received a huge bag 
of the seeds. 

The Hortorium’s palm collection, 
now cared for by Dr. Harold E. 
Moore, ranks as one of the best in 
the world because of its high qual- 
ity and extensiveness. The collec- 
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—Sol Goldberg. Cornell Photo Science Studios 


At 94 years of age, Dean Liberty Hyde Bailey examines a new species of blackberry. 


the taxonomists go on collecting 
trips they are either in search of 
certain species of plants or collect 
all the plants of a particular area. 
They press and dry their speci- 
mens and send them back to the 
Hortorium, where the flora are 
identified, classified, and named. If 
a new plant is discovered, a des- 
cription of it is prepared and is 
published in Latin. 

Collectors usually have one or 
two interesting stories to tell about 
their trips. In North Carolina the 
botanists were advised to tell the 
hill people that they were “herb- 
gatherers,’ so that moonshiners 





tion was started in 1917 by Dr. 
Bailey. Explorers in all parts of the 
world send palms to Cornell to be 
identified. 

Once, when Dr. Bailey was 
photographing a palm, his camera, 
placed too near the edge of a cliff, 
fell into a deep gorge. Several days 
were required to retrieve and repair 
the camera. With adhesive tape and 
a milk bottle cap to serve as a 
diaphragm, Dr. Bailey finished tak- 
ing his pictures. 

In addition to collecting herbar- 
ium specimens, the Hortorium per- 
forms many other functions. Mem- 
bers of the staff teach a course in 
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the taxonomy of cultivated plants. 
A collection of nursery catalogs, the 
third largest in the world, is main- 
tained here. In addition, there is 
an index to all Latin-named entries 
in its current catalogs and a card 
catalog of world literature in tax- 
onomy. Every year 400-500 differ- 
ent species of plants are grown for 
use in the research of the Hortor- 
ium. 


Periodical Circulation 


A number of publications are 
published by the Hortorium, in- 
cluding “Gentes Herbarum,” a 
scientific periodical sent to botani- 
cal centers, and “Baileya,” an illus- 
trated quarterly journal of horti- 
cultural taxonomy. Staff members 
are now working on Hortus III, a 
dictionary of cultivated plants to 
succeed Hortus Second. An illus- 
trator, in addition to fulfilling cur- 
rent needs, is preparing 3,500 plates 
for a future edition of Bailey's 
Cyclopedia of Horticulture. 

If you ever find a plant which 
you are unable to identify, send it 
to the Hortorium. Cornell taxon- 
omists receive and identify material 
sent to other parts of the College 
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and the New York State Experi- 
ment Station at Geneva. One word 


of caution: don’t wrap your plant 
in moistened cotton or peat moss; 
it will arrive a soggy mess. Instead, 
press and dry your plant first. 
You'll then have a better chance of 
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having the Hortorium identify it 
for you. 


As a beauty I’m not a great star. 
Others are handsomer far; 

But my face—I don’t mind it 
Because I’m behind it 

It’s the folks out in front that I jar. 


YEAR ROUND HATCHING , ,,,, TRUCK DELIVERY 
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Babcock Strain and Strain Cross Leghorns 
Rhode Island Reds 
Red Rock Cross 
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Large enough for efficiency . . . yet small 
enough for Personal Attention 
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The only Reds in Top Third of Western N. Y. 
Random Sample Test 
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MARSHALL BROTHERS — ITHACA, N. Y. 
Phone 4-6336 


BE WELCOME AT 


NYABC 


HEADQUARTERS 


yuoo FALLS ROAD 


FARM and HOME 
WEEK 


March 21-25 


A special program—and special exhibits—are planned for visitors at the central head- 
quarters of the New York Artificial Breeders’ Cooperative, Inc., in Ithaca, each day from 
1 p.m. to 4:30 p.m. during Cornell University’s Farm and Home Week, March 21-25. (Sorry, 
visitors cannot be conveniently accommodated until after 1 p.m.) 

While you’re here, see the sires in service, and several special exhibits. Learn about the 
latest developments in frozen semen, through daily talks at 2:45 and 4:15 p.m. by Dr. Henry 
O. Dunn. At 2 p.m. and 3:30 p.m. daily there’ll be talks on the “AB Proved Sire” program 
by Manager Maurice W. Johnson and semen collection demonstrations. 

Farm and Home Week gives you a good opportunity to find out how NYABC serves the 
herds of 45,000 member-owners in New York and Western Vermont. 


BOX 528-R 
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AT THE PLAZA 
WwW 


Lubrication 
Gas 
Oil Change 
On Elmira Rd. & Meadow St. | | 1. 


Over thirty businesses to serve you 
° Automobile Accessories 


- | Goodyear Tires 
“IT’S EASY TO SHOP AT THE PLAZA” | | wv 


PLENTY OF FREE PARKING ATLANTIC 
| Service Station 
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The Plaza Liquor Store 


” hi i 
IS PLEASED TO BRING YOU THIS MESSAGE | “Stop & shop while we give 


| your car a Spring tune-up. | 


Rotary | | KENNEDY’S HOMEMADE CANDIES 
Service Station | | AND ICE CREAM 


— AT THE PLAZA — 


- A Distributor of Home Dairy Baked Goods 


GAS — OIL — GREASE Fresh Rolls, Candies for 
Pastries Call 3-1188 Every Taste 


- Special Orders Taken For All Occasions 


Elmira Rd. 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


Phone 9437 | MACK’S PHARMACY 


~ | SHOPPING PLAZA 
WwW 
FRED CONGER, Prop. Open 7 days a week for your convenience 
Daily 9 A.M. to 10 P.M. 
Sunday 9 A.M.-1 P.M. & 4 P.M.-9 P.M. 
WwW 


“BEST FOR LESS” | A COMPLETE LINE OF VETERINARY MEDICINES 
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PERRY F. BARNES 


| 
ESSO SERVICENTER | | Plaza Dairy Bar 
, | 
| 
| 


“Where lubrication is more than a grease job. . .” SODA FOUNTAIN 





OPPOSITE THE SHOPPING PLAZA — 217 ELMIRA ROAD 


Start the day here, with 
Auto pick-up and delivery Phone Ith. 8573 


a good breakfast 


THE NEW BIEBER-ISAAC’S | 
FACTORY STORE For a Snack or 
A Complete 
SUITS — TOPCOATS — SPORT COATS —— 
QUALITY FURNISHINGS At The 


THE SHOPPING PLAZA | | Plaza Dairy Bar | 


Lou Rittenhouse, Mgr. 








“DRIVE OUT A LITTLE— 
SAVE A LOT” 


ZION’S FURNITURE 


AT THE ITHACA SHOPPING PLAZA 


All of the Finest in Hard Woods Sold—Maple—Cherry—Birch 
Koehler Living Room Furniture 
Jamestown Furniture of Quality 
Serta Bedding — Kelvinator Appliances — Lyon Kitchens 





Open Tuesday — Thursday — Friday — to 9 P. M. 


INLET VALLEY FARMS, INC. 


MILK and CREAM — HOMOGENIZED VIT. D. 
EGGS — CREAM — BUTTER 
BUTTERMILK — COTTAGE CHEESE — CHOCOLATE MILK 


Serving Many of Ithaca’s Finest Homes and Restaurants for 
More than 30 Years 


“Service you will enjoy ... ” “Quality you will like... 
B. N. Millard, President 


748 S. Meadow St. DIAL 4-6212 across from the Plaza 
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Joe’s Restaurant 


“Where Italian Food is not a sideline” 
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PIZZA... RAVIOLI... LASAGNA 
AMERICAN & ITALIAN CUISINE 


Catering to Parties, Banquets, Weddings 
for reservations 


4-9039 


602 W. Buffalo St. 


| Gallop to: 


PATTERSON'S 
MOBIL SERVICE 


Get your Complete Spring 
Check-up 
Vv 
Open Day and Night 


Phone 3-1169 | 
sce eee a eae 


| 221 N. Aurora 


i Open 8 a.m. to 12 midnight 


i Open 10 a.m. to 9 p.m. 


Ithaca, N. Y. 





HILL DRUG STORE 


328 College Ave. i 
Phone 3479 


CORNERS STORE 


Triphammer & Hanshaw Rds. # 
Phone 4-2145 i 
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Rings, 


Rice, and 
Romance 


by Jean E. Jellinek ‘58 


Have you ever seen a car rattling 
down the street with old shoes and 
tin cans dangling from its rear 
bumper? Whether or not you're ac- 
quainted with the occupants, you 
can tell that they are newlyweds 
starting out on their honeymoon. 
Why the noisy addition? History 
tells us that rooted back in the days 
of the ancient Egyptians, a wom- 
an’s sandal served as a symbol of 
authority. The bride’s slipper was 
given to the groom as evidence 
that, as a married woman, she was 
no longer responsible to her par- 
ents but to her husband. 


A Woman’s World 

Apparently, the time when 
households were under strict mas- 
culine rule has been left behind. 
We have retained many of the 
ancient marriage customs, though, 
and from them have evolved mod- 
ern traditions of courtship and mar- 
riage. 

In medieval Scotland, a betroth- 
ed couple lived together for several 
months preceding their marriage to 
test their compatability. Such a 
system is not condoned in our soc- 
ial code, so present-day engage- 
ments are modifications of such co- 
habitation. 

In the Middle Ages, as is the 
practice today, men liked to ex- 
press their affection by giving gifts, 
and it was from such gestures that 
women began to receive engage- 
ment rings. Italy, home of famous 
lovers such as Casanova, was also 
the home of the diamond engage- 
ment ring. The diamond, the Ital- 
ians said, was born from. the 
“flames of love,’ and it was sup- 
posed to assure marital accord. 


Showers and Storming 
Next, we will take a short trip 
to Holland, where the first bridal 
shower was held. A young lady of 
wealthy parentage wished to marry 
a charitable miller, so charitable in 
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fact that he gave away most of his 
possessions. The girl’s parents re- 
fused to supply a dowry, so friends 
of the couple “showered” them with 
gifts, 

Formerly, it was necessary for 
the groom to storm his bride’s cas- 
tle and to capture her before he 
could marry her. To assist him in 
this raid, the groom chose several 
of his friends, who are now repre- 
sented by our ushers. Since the 
bride expected her groom to come 
at a certain time, she made sure 
that her bridesmaids were near to 
defend her. The groom’s chief aide 
is now his best man, while the 
bride’s “right hand lady” is her 
maid of honor. 

Once the bride had been caught, 
the wedding could take place. Two 
more attendants were required, 
however; a page to carry the ring, 
and a flower girl to carry a sheaf 
of wheat symbolic of a fruitful and 
happy marriage. Several centuries 
later, flowers were substituted for 
the sheaves of wheat, and now the 


flower girl strews flowers along the 
bridal path to symbolize a happy 
married life. 

“Bride for sale” was not an un- 
common quotation in the days 
when wives were a commodity. 
Among some African tribes brides 
are still purchased, the price being 
determined by the young lady’s 
beauty and allure. In America, 
brides are now “given away” at the 
altar by their fathers. 


“Crowning” the Bride 

Wedding cakes, rich with fruit 
and nuts, originated in ancient 
Rome, when cake was broken over 
the bride’s head as a symbol of 
abundance. The rice thrown at a 
newly-married couple is an out- 
growth of the Greek custom of 
pouring flour and sweetmeats at 
the couple to bring goodness, sweet- 
ness, and desirability. 


No bride saves her bouquet. Be- 
fore she leaves on her honeymoon, 
she will throw it to her bridesmaids. 
The smile on the face of the re- 
cipient stems from the superstition 
that she will be the next to be wed. 
In medieval France, wedding guests 
often caused a riot by fighting for 
the bride’s garter. To avoid such 
confusion, she began to toss the 
garter to her party. Nowadays, the 
bridal bouquet has been substituted 
for the bridal garter. 

The honeymoon originated at ap- 


proximately the same time as did 
(Continued on Page 44) 


The modern version of an ancient Egyptian custom . 





















































































































































































































































































Sue Hurd 





—Pinkas 


Whether she is marching down 
the aisle with the Sage Chapel 
Choir, managing the ping-pong 
tournaments for the Women’s Ath- 
letic Association, presiding over the 
Women’s Self-Government Associ- 
ation (W.S.G.A.) House of Repre- 
sentatives, or guiding her future 
sorority sisters as Pledge Mistress 
of Delta Gamma, Sue Hurd can 
always be recognized by her pixie 
smile. 


The pert senior has also been 
known as a dormitory V.P., a mem- 
ber of Willard Straight and Student 
Council committees, Ho-Nun-De- 
Kah, senior honorary society in 
agriculture; Westminster Student 
Society, and as First Vice-Presi- 
dent of W.S.G.A. Sue is forever 
busy, but never too busy to chat 
with a friend or to offer a helping 
hand when it is needed. 

Home for Sue is a productive 
fruit farm in Holley. It is here that 
she spends her summers driving 
her father’s two and a half ton 
truck and baling hay. 

Next summer, however, Sue will 
be traveling in Europe. She will 


30 


Squints . 






... at the Seniors 


visit about ten countries including 
Germany, Italy, Denmark, Hol- 
land, France, and England. Her 
journeys have been quite extensive 
and Sue has visited many parts 
of the United States. Perhaps her 
most pleasant trip took her to 
Minnesota last July. There, she 
visited with the family of a certain 
Phi Gamma Delta member whose 
pin she proudly wears. 


At Cornell, Sue is an agricultural 
journalism major. She plans to go 
to graduate school next year at the 
University of Rochester to earn 
her Master’s Degree in English. Her 
ultimate goal is to teach in a sec- 
ondary school and/or work on a 
newspaper. 


S.W. 


Ransom B lakeley 


Any science can be made inter- 
esting to a student if the right ap- 
proach is used in teaching it. This 
approach involves a sincere interest 
in the subject and the ability of 
an instructor to express his 
thoughts in plain English. The ad- 
dition of a few grains of humor 
and homespun philosophy are also 
necessities. 


Ransom Blakeley, who was an 
instructor in agricultural engineer- 
ing 10 for four terms and who is 
now teaching in agronomy 2, is in 
a good position to see both sides 
of the picture. Rance plans to go 
on to graduate study in agricultural 
economics after his stint in the 
Quartermaster Corps. Purdue or 
Minnesota will await the ex-lieu- 
tenant and then a teaching post, 
perhaps. He doesn’t see why people 
are never taught to appreciate the 
food they pay for, instead of being 
told how to produce more of it. 


This is the sort of problem that 
the East Aurora native would like 
to see solved. The man who pays 
two hundred dollars for a tele- 


vision set, and grumbles about the 
“farmer’s extortion” when he pays 
the butcher’s bill is the man who 
needs an education. 


President of the 4-H, chairman 
of the Rules Committee of the Ag- 
Domecon Council, chairman of the 
Home Week Square 


Dance (where he won’t dance but 


Farm and 
will spend all night collecting tic- 
kets at the door), and a member of 
Ho-Nun-De-Kah and Phi Kappa 
Phi, Rance spends his few spare 
moments turning out wood carv- 
ings on a lathe at home, and snap- 
Rifle target 
shooting is also in his line of enter- 
tainment. 


ping photographs. 


Above all, Rance’s pleasure is 
farming. Whatever distraction the 
wide world offers, the life of the 
farm is best in his estimation. And 
if he can’t teach consumers why 
they pay ninety-eight cents a 
pound for steak, he’ll teach farmers 
how to farm. 


A.D. 
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Greatest guardian of our soils is grass. Greatest single prin- 
ciple of soil conservation is grassland farming. And in that 
the great problem is how to make the grass productive and 
profitable—a worthy challenge to young ideas. 

Green feeding is a new name for the old-world practice 
called soiling. It now becomes practical here because fast- 
working machines take the place of drudging labor. To 
choose between green feeding and grazing takes keen judg- 
ment on many points, from pasture fencing to possibility of 
bloating. In any plan for green feeding, the thing most 
essential is dependability of the machines that do the daily 
cutting. Cattle can’t wait for their meals. 

As you consider the merits of various meadow mixtures 
... of unloading to feed rack or allowing animals to eat 
from wagons ... of greater or less amounts of grain and 
hay along with grass . . . take heed, too, of the machines 
you choose. For more than a hundred years it has been a 
Case habit to make every part a bit better than might seem 
necessary. It’s an old habit that can help young ideas make 
the most of grass .. . whether you graze or green-feed, put 
up hay or silage. J. I. Case Co., Racine, Wis. 


‘‘Chop the Crop”’...the story of how to harvest, handle 
and store chopped crops... . is available as a full-color, 
sound motion picture and a booklet. Arrange with your 
local Case dealer for these educational aids . . . ask him 
also for a catalog on Case Forage Harvesters, described 
by users as America’s Lightest-Running Forage Choppers 
. .. and available with today’s widest choice of attach. 
ments. J. I. Case Co., Racine, Wis. 
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Rural Radio Network 






































































—Courtesy of 


Rural Radio Network 


On The Farm Beam 


With the recent rise in the num- 
ber of television sets in American 
homes, experts have predicted a 
rapid decline in the popularity of 
another equally new medium, F.M. 
radio. The Rural Radio Network, 
realized the power of video’s com- 
petitive force, and established it- 
self as a unique body in the State’s 
communication system. It has de- 
rived much strength from its uni- 
versal acceptance by farmers and 
homemakers throughout the rural 
New York listening area. 

The Rural Radio Network is the 


only farmer - owned statewide 





Preliminaries 











Schoellkopf Hall 


Friday 


by Christine C. Carr ‘57 


broadcasting system in the country. 
Organized in June 1948, the R.R.N. 
is sponsored by ten of New York 
State’s leading farm organizations, 
including the Grange League Feder- 
ation (G.L.F.), New York State 
Vegetable Growers’ Association, 
New York State Grange, Farm 
Bureau, Dairymen’s League, Em- 
pire Livestock Marketing Coopera- 
tive, Home Bureau, Poultry Coun- 
cil, Horticultural Society, and New 
York Artificial Breeders’ Coopera- 
tive. 

Founded for the purpose of serv- 
ing the needs of New York farm 


MARCH 25 AND 26 IN BARTON HALL 


25th Annual NATIONAL COLLEGIATE WRESTLING CHAMPIONSHIPS 


Without CUAA Coupon 





2 P.M 50c 30c 

Quarter-Finals Friday 8 P.M 75c 50c 

Semi-Finals Saturday 2 P. M. 75c 50c 
FINALS Saturday 8 P.M. $1.25  —_— 


Series Ticket—$2.50 (with CUAA coupon $2.00) 


TICKETS NOW ON SALE 
Willard Straight 














Mayers Smoke Shop 





On the farm interviews with farmers and 
farm specialists are regular features each 
morning on the Rural Radio Network. 
Here, dairyman Henry Case of Troy, 
Pennsylvania, and Professor Harry Mc- 
Donald of Cornell discuss with R.R.N. 
Farm Editor Bob Child how Mr. Case 
established this excellent first year stand 
of birdsfoot trefoil. 


people, the Network is composed 
of a thirteen-station F.M. system 
reaching all of the farming areas of 
this State and part of Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, Connecticut, Massa- 
chusetts, and Vermont. A trained 
staff located at the Network center 
in Ithaca supervises the broadcast- 
ing and programs; important farm 
reports, news, and entertainment 
which are sponsored by the pro- 
ducers of quality products. 
Probably the most familiar and 
important service of the R.R.N. to 
New York State farmers is the 
daily “Weather Round-up.” Re- 
peated six times during the day, 
the “Round-up” is based on the as- 
sumption that most farm people 
can predict the weather expected 
in their territory when they know 
conditions in the area to the west 
of them. The stations report across 
the state from west to east, the 
direction in which our weather usu- 
ally moves. The weather reporting 
stations of the R.R.N. each main- 
tain their own weather instruments, 
or obtain official information from 
a nearby airport. After the local 
stations have reported, the U. S. 
Weather Bureau gives its official 
report, and twice a week an official, 
overall five-day report is made. In 
addition, in appropriate seasons, 
special advice is given concerning 
planting and harvesting times, fruit 
spraying, and maple sap running. 
Another important feature of the 
(Continued on Page 39) 
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JACKSON & PERKINS FLORIBUNDA ROSES! 
Produce Hundreds of Prized Roses 


on Every Bush! 


World’s Hardiest, Most Colorful Roses! 


Now your farmyard can be a 
glorious showplace from early 
Summer to frost! Yes, now you can 
flood your farmyard with colorful 
masses of gorgeous blooms that 
are sure to take your very breath 
away! How? Simply by planting 
J&P’s famous Prize-Winning Flor- 
ibunda Roses! And there is such a 
tremendous assortment of Flori- 
bundas to choose from—in colors 
ranging from pure white, to pale 
yellow, to bright gold, soft pink 
and deep, deep red! 


Best of all, because J&P’s Flori- 
bundas produce hundreds of flow- 


ers on every bush, they make ideal 
everblooming hedges, beautiful 
borders, foundation and mass 
plantings. And they’re so easy to 
grow, too—require little care. Of 
course, they’re ALL GUARAN- 
TEED to live and bloom! 


There’s still time to plant J&P’s 
everblooming Floribundas this 
Spring — so that your farmyard 
will be an exquisite sea of color 
this Summer! But you must act 
NOW! Order any of the All- 
America Floribundas described at 
the right—or send for FREE J&P 
Rose Catalog. 


Jackson & Perkins Co. 


World’s Largest Rose Growers 


142 Rose Lane 


Newark, New York 


FARM AND HOME WEEK 


Here Are Just A Few Of 
The Prized Floribundas.. . 


FASHION 


(Pl. Pat. #789) Winner of 6 
International Awards. Coral 
pink color suffused with gold. 
$2.00 ea.; 3 for $5.25; 12 for 


$21.00 
VOGUE 


(PI. Pat. #926) Winner of 5 
International Awards. Lively 
cherry coral color. Large 
blooms. $2.00 ea.; 3 for $5.25; 
12 for $21.00 


MA PERKINS 


(Pl. Pat. #1143) All-Ameri- 
ca Winner. Translucent coral 
with red in petals, yellow at 
base. $2.00 ea.; 3 for $5.25; 
12 for $21.00 


JIMINY CRICKET 


(P.P.A.F.) Winner of 1955 
All-America Trials. Opens to 
rich pink-coral blooms. $2.50 
ea.; 3 for $6.60; 12 for $26.40 


ROUND and SQUARE DANCE 


Thursday 
Night 


Trail 
Blazers 


March 24 
9-12 P.M. 


Barton 
Hall 


Crowning of the Farm & Home Week Queen—Refreshments 


$.75 PER PERSON (TAX INCLUDED) 


Sponsored by the Ag-Domecon Council 
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Atoms For Agriculture 


by Arthur J. Dommen ‘55 


We hear much about the threat 
of the Atomic Bomb these days. 
The daily newspapers report de- 
velopments in the harnassing of 
atomic power for running dynamos, 
powering submarines, or acting as 
a fuel in automobiles and in air- 
planes. But, what of atomic energy’s 
role in agriculture? 


Cooperation Vital 


The radioactive elements phos- 
phorus and cobalt each play an im- 
portant part in modern agricultural 
research. This role is of relatively 
recent origin, of course, and is only 
the beginning of a new chapter in 
the history of research. Research is 
fundamentally the struggle to win 
as much cooperation from nature as 
possible, for there can be no over- 








meals — representing sales 






tribute to Milk for Health. 


Milk Vending Machines 


One way that the sale, and consumption, of 
fluid milk is being increased is through milk 
vending machines. For instance, here at Cornell, 
nearly 142,000 half pints of milk were sold | 
through vending machines last year. 


In most cases, the milk was consumed between 
which 
wouldn’t have otherwise been made. 


Another way that the sale, and consumption, 
of fluid milk can be increased is through the ad- 
vertising and merchandising activities of the 
American Dairy Association and the nutrition 
education activities of the local market dairy 
councils. Dairymen support both when they con- 


Milk for Health, Inc. 


coming nature. 

In spite of the greatly increased 
use of agricultural fertilizers in the 
past twenty years, it is known that 


these fertilizers are, in many cases, 


used inefficiently. That is, the crops 
to which they are applied recover 
only a small portion of the phos- 
phorus or other elements actually 
present. 


Utilizing radioactive phosphorus 
in test applications of fertilizer, it 
became possible to check the pass- 
age of the element from the soil to 
the plant tissues and even to pin- 
point its location within these tis- 
sues. This is an invaluable develop- 
ment from many points of view. 
For one thing, it is possible to de- 
termine what proportion of a plant’s 
phosphorus intake is derived from 
the native soils on which the test 
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THE COLLEGE SPA 


Restaurant and Cocktail Lounge 





Excellent Food — Quickly Served 





“In a Pleasurable Atmosphere” 





MUSIC ON WEEKENDS 


At the State and Tioga St. Bus Stop 






is performed, and what proportion 
is derived from added fertilizer, 
when the latter is applied in vary- 
ing amounts. 


Mutants from Radiation 


Photographs of the now-famous 
Brookhaven experiment were widely 
circulated in the popular press some 
months ago. They showed concen- 
tric circles of various crops planted 
around a source of radiation, radio- 
active cobalt. The results to be 
derived from this particular study 
were the frequencies of mutation in 
the various species. From these ex- 
perimental data, plant breeders 
may work out laws governing mu- 
tations. Although a mutant of oats 
has already been produced under 
radioactivity, a mutant seeming to 
have resistance to one of the most 
destructive diseases of oats, muta- 
tions will not turn out to be bene- 
ficial. 

The use of radioactive phosphor- 
us and cobalt is but a limited ex- 
ample of the new tools available to 
the modern mind inquiring into the 
numerous secrets of agricultural sci- 
ence. 
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Wallpaper 
(Continued from Page 17) 

used in the industry today were 
flock papers, made by blowing min- 
ute pieces of wool over wet varnish 
or glue and clipping them when 
dry. By the end of the 17th cen- 
tury the enterprise had progressed 
to include these flock papers, as 
well as those made by wood blocks, 
stencils, hand, or a combination of 
the latter two. 

Chinese influence increased at 
this time; papers, hand painted by 
Chinese craftsmen, included many 
landscapes and domestic scenes 





216 N. aeeemn 


Quality Is No Accident 
Plant The Best To Harwest The Best 
Vase New York Certified 


Seed of: 
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Small Grains, Potatoes, 
Forage Crops, Field Beans, 
Hybrid Corn, and Tomatoes 


similar to those seen in modern 
dining rooms. 

The beginning of the 18th cen- 
tury witnessed the perfection of the 
flock papers. In 1735 the wallpaper 
industry reached economic impor- 
tance in America, and in 1739 
Plunkett Fleeson established the 
first wallpaper factory in the col- 
onies. 


Louis’ Roll 


Embossed papers, made by heat- 
ing plates, then inking them and 
running them through copper 
plates, entered into the industry in 


Paint 
Better & Service 
Wallpaper 


this century. Until 1770, paper size 
was small. Even when Louis XVI 
issued an edict to fix the standard 
roll of paper at 34 feet in length, 
the rolls were made by pasting 
smaller sheets together. To get the 
paper on the wall, early paper 
hangers pasted and fitted the small 
sheets on cardboard or canvas and 
nailed it to the plaster walls. 

In the second half of the 18th 
century, panel decorations, another 
predecessor of the modern scenic 
paper, were introduced. With the 
discovery of washable oil colors and 


(Continued on Page 36) 





Phone 4-6642 





For A List of Growers, write to: 


Ithaca, New York 


Chew York) 
\ CERTIFIED f 


NEW YORK CERTIFIED GROWERS’ COOPERATIVE, INC. 


The Official Seed Certifying Agency of 
The New York Department of Agriculture and Markets 
Plant Science Building, Cornell University 























































































































































































































Wallpaper 
(Continued from Page 35) 


insoluble dyes, larger, more pro- 
ductive factories came into being. 
The invention of the multicolor 
printing press, which replaced the 
older method of using as many 
blocks as colors, also increased pro- 
duction, 


Larger panels came next, and in 
1850 wallpaper was pasted directly 
to the bare wall. With this new 
method of installation and with the 
invention of a machine for man- 
ufacturing endless rolls of paper, 
the market rapidly expanded. 

Cabinet makers, Chippendale and 
Sheraton, influenced the taste in 
papers through their furniture; in 
their era the desire for borders 
increased. 


The rage of the early 19th cen- 


tury was a series of scenes designed | 


to cover the room without a break. 
These were imported from Europe, 
sometimes wrapped in tinfoil to 
protect them from moisture on the 
seas and numbered in the order 
they were to be placed on the walls. 

These elaborate scenic panels 
never reached the colonists’ homes, 
however. Too poor for imported 
decorations, the pioneers white- 
washed their own rude walls or 
handpainted their own decorations. 


A Coming Of Age 

In the late 1880’s the wallpaper 
watchword became quantity not 
quality. While Victorian heaviness 
and ornateness appeared in wall- 
papers, improved techniques and 
a better range of colors were evi- 
dent. American commemorative pa- 
pers reflected the growth in skill 
of manufacturing. 

Designs of the early 1900’s were 
traced from Japanese prints. The 





RTG ESSO SERVICE 


LUBRICATION 


OIL 


ESSO GASOLINE 


TIRES 





ACCESSORIES 


E. State St. 





USE OUR Sree COLOR-HARMONY SERVICE 













@ S.W.P. HOUSE PAINT 
@ FINE WALLPAPER 
@ SUPER KEM-TONE 
@ KEM-GLO 


@ NON-POISONOUS FARM & RANCH 
WHITE PAINT — FOR BARNS 
CRIBS, SILOS, FENCES ETC. 


320 East State St. | 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS CO. 
Ithaca, N. Y. | 





basic character of the time was pale 
tones—undistinguished in design, 
muddy in color, and fearful of pat- 
terns. 

New trends in abstract painting 
appeared in wallpaper as modern 
times drew near, but this innova- 
tion lasted but a short time. Far 
from the outlandish, modernistic 
modes, current papers draw their 
designs from every era, and from 
every part of the globe. 

Machine printing has improved, 
new fabrics have branched into the 
wallcovering industry: cloth, plas- 
tic, canvas now find their way to 
walls. 

Today’s machine printing em- 
ploys a rotary press and a series of 
cylinders, one for each color. Clay 
colors are used or, in the case of 
engraved rollers, special inks are 
fed into the machine. 

The raw paper stock proceeds 
in a continuous belt from a machine 
which applies the ground color, 
through drying racks and into the 
rotary press that prints the pat- 
terns. The paper is dried, carried 
to rerolling machines, inspected, 
chopped up into commercial rolls, 
and bundled—ready for use in your 
home. 


A man wanted to buy a riding 
horse for his wife and was trying 
one out. Noticing that the horse 
required a firm hand and constant 
watching, he asked wryly: “Is this 
a suitable horse for a woman?” 

The owner of the horse, a toler- 
ably honest man, answered care- 
fully: “Well, I think a woman could 
handle the horse—but I wouldn’t 
want to be the husband of that 
woman!” 

—Expanding Circle 
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143 E. State St. 


Welcome to Farm & Home Week! 
SOUVENIRS OF CORNELL 
The New Design—Cornell Ag School 
T-Shirts $1.35 
Juvenile T-Shirts 


Juvenile Sweat Shirts 
with Cornell ?? 


Cornell Pennants and Banners ....$.15 to $5.00 
Cornell Stickers and Decals ............ $.10 to $.25 
Cornell Seal Jewelry $1.50 and up 
Cornell Plastic Key Chain ..........ccccccsesseeeeees $.15 
Crew Hats — $1.50 Babushkas — $1.25 
I iisctinsncnsincnancnrnsnpeieniaien $.69 and up 


FREE: Map of Cornell University 
Open Evenings ‘til 8 p.m. 


Veo '’M enjoy treading at the 
TRIANGLE 
BOOK 
SHOP 


Evan J. Morris, Proprietor 


412 College Avenue Sheldon Court 
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$1.00 








Try Our Delicious 


Roast Beef Special Dinner 


Ith. 2530 | 


RURAL RADIO NETWORK 


Serves 
New York Agriculture 
WITH 


Accurate Weather Reports 


WwW 


“Weather Roundup” 


6:25 A.M. 
7:15 A.M. 


12:15 P.M. 
6:15 P.M. 


Sponsored by 
American Agriculturist 
Associated Railroad of New York 
The Atlantic Refining Co. 


HOME DAIRY CAFETERIA 


















PETRILLOSE 


DRY CLEANERS, INC. 
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Shirts Our Specialty 
Also 


Folded 
Fluff Dry Service 






10¢ per Ib. 
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338 E. State St. 
and 
418 Eddy St. 
Phone It. 2663 
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@ Diamond Setting 


@ Clock Repairing 


@ Watch and Jewelry 
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Also 


Complete Electric 
Shaver Service 


HILL'S: | 
JEWELER’S 


opp. Strand Theatre 








































The Right Road 
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Take some tips from the highway engineers and make your own farm driveway a 
miniature Thruway. 


Professor James W. Spencer of the agricultural engineering department, whose 
scale model exhibit on farm driveways has won him wide acclaim at Cornell, empha- 
sizes five aspects of a farm driveway that should be checked: the driveway entrance, 
alignment and width, stability of the roadbed, quality of materials, and drainage. 


As a safety precaution, the professor points out that you should be able to see at 
least 350 feet in each direction at the driveway entrance. He also stresses the fact that 
plantings along the driveway should be low, even at the expense of a prize rhodeden- 
dron bush. As a protection against drifting snow, banks on either side should slope as 
far back as possible and the grade of the drive should not exceed five per cent. 


A majority of the project should be composed of gravel mixed with some sand 
and a bit of silt or clay. “To keep a smooth, dust-free surface on the gravel driveway, 
a stabilizing material like calcium chloride or rock salt can be a big help,” claims 
Professor Spencer. Calcium chloride should be dragged into the surface to a depth of 
3-4 inches and then applied to the surface. Rock salt applied to the soil before gravel 
is laid, in quantities of two pounds per square yard, is a useful anti-frost agent. 


Possibly the most important aspect is that of good drainage. The best farm drive- 
ways are crowned so that water is carried off to the sides before it can soak into the 
roadbed. Ditches on either side of the drive, open-jointed tile, or perforated pipe laid 
in trenches are good ways of insuring the disposal of excess water. 


With careful planning and concerted effort to build good, substantial driveways, 
modern farmers won’t have to worry about the effects of winter freezes and spring 
thaws. 
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Rural Radio Network 
(Continued from Page 32) 


R.R.N. is the presentation of cur- 
rent market reports which are given 
three times daily. These reports 
have proven invaluable to farmers 
throughout the Northeast who 
want to keep abreast of the latest 
economic trends. Fruit and vege- 
table growers, for example, are sup- 
plied with daily reports from Buf- 
falo, Rochester, Syracuse, and Men- 
ands. 


Tips and “The Times” 


Due to a special arrangement 
with the State Bureau of Markets, 
the R.R.N. receives teletype mess- 
ages direct from regional markets 
shortly after prices are determined. 
Some of the latest money-making 
tips are assembled with the aid of 
research people and experts at Ith- 
aca. Farmers in almost every field 
depend on these accurate and con- 
cise reports from the shipping 
points as well as the farmers’ mar- 
ket. 

Every hour on the hour, the Net- 
work reports the latest news direct 


from WQXR, “The New York 


Times” station, in New York City. 
The R.R.N. also features an ex- 
tensive program of classical and 
semi-classical music. As the seasons 
change, we find a change in pro- 
gram matter to suit the current 
interests and jobs of the farmer. 
Thus, a feature dubbed “Fruit Har- 
vest” is followed by “The Potato 
Story” which, in turn, precedes 
“Milk in Winter.” 


Public Service Stressed 

The R.R.N. does its share of 
public service broadcasting by aid- 
ing in the operation of two im- 
portant projects. It serves as the 
backbone of the State’s Civil De- 
fense communications system. The 
Network is the basic system 
through which eighty-four upstate 
A.M., F.M., and television stations 
receive and transmit messages. 
“The Empire State F.M. School of 
the Air” is a new feature of the 
R.R.N. Beamed daily to thousands 
of school children, the “School” is 
prepared by high schools with the 
cooperation of local radio stations 
and brings to a great many children 
a wide variety of ideas about sub- 
jects ranging from symphony or- 





home gardeners. 
Try These This Year 


HARRIS SEEDS 


We're always on the lookout for new and better 
vegetables and flowers for commercial and 


chestras to fresh water fish. 

The Rural Radio Network is a 
large uniting factor in Northeastern 
agriculture today. Covering New 
York State and much of the sur- 
rounding territory, the Network 
primarily serves the farmers by 
providing information that is per- 
tinent to his everyday life, and 
entertainment to fill his leisure 
time. It ties the poultryman on 
Long Island with the poultryman 
in Buffalo; the fruit grower in the 
Hudson Valley with one along Lake 
Erie. Having survived the initial 
onslaught of television, the R.R.N. 
remains strong and is still growing 
because of its unique position as 
the only Statewide radio station 
owned by farmers and operated for 
them. 


An Australian was trying hard to 
impress a Texan with the wonders 
of the down-under country. He 
wasn’t having too much success un- 
til the Texan spied a kangaroo. 

“Ah’ll grant you one thing, for 
sure,” drawled the fellow from the 
Lone Star State, “your grass- 


hoppers are a heap bigger’n ours.” 


(Next to Hill Drug Store) 


Sandwiches 





MORETON HYBRID TOMATOES 
HARVEST QUEEN MUSKMELON 
WONDERFUL SWEET CORN 

RHODE ISLAND RED WATERMELONS 
SEMINOLE BUSH BEANS 

BLACK KNIGHT PETUNIAS 

McKANA GIANT COLUMBINES 
PRIMA DONNA PETUNIAS 

MERION BLUE GRASS 


You'll find these and many other new and 
better vegetables, flowers and grass seed des- 
cribed in our 1955 catalog. 


JOSEPH HARRIS CO., INC. 


Send a post card for your copy. 


76 Moreton Farm Rochester 11, N. Y. 
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Luncheons 


Dinners 


All Egg orders fried in “BUTTER” 
Vv 


“It’s my pleasure to serve you” 
—Grover Craig 
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Open from 6 A.M. - 8 P.M. 
326 College Ave. 
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Week 
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Motor Tune-up Service | 








General Repairs 
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>=10-5 And Then Some! 


The wise use of fertilizers is one 
of the signs of good farm manage- 
ment. Fertilizers in one form or 
another have been used since the 
days of the Romans and the Car- 
thaginians to enrich the croplands 
of the world. Today the farmers of 
the Rhone Valley in France raise 
carp in flooded fields for the pur- 
pose .of increasing their yields of 


‘grain, much as the American In- 


dian buried a fish with each kernel 
of corn. And off the coast of Peru, 
the rich guano, or droppings of sea- 
birds, is diligently collected and 
applied to the land. 


A Package Deal 


In the United States, where 
everything comes nicely packaged, 
the farmer is chiefly concerned with 
the two mineral elements phosphor- 
us and potassium and with nitrogen. 
These are the so-called “fertilizer 
elements.” 

Phosphorus as a fertilizing min- 
eral has been plentiful in Europe 
from a very early date. The bones 
of slaughtered animals were simply 
crushed and spread on_ nearby 
fields; and sometimes: the bones of 
slain soldiers served the purpose. 

Phosphate rock became a source 
of the element after mining opera- 
tions had gotten underway in 1868 
in South Carolina. Thirteen years 
later, much more extensive deposits 
were uncovered in Florida, and this 
area meets most of our needs for 
the element today. In fact, at the 
present rate of use, Florida’s re- 
serves should last 2,000 years. With 
the discovery of further phosphate 
deposits in several of the Western 
states, this country found itself with 
half the world’s known supply. 


Fame Plus Fortune 


The process by which superphos- 
phate is manufactured was discov- 
ered by the great German soil 
chemist, Justis Von Liebig in 1840. 
Treatment of tricalcium phosphate, 
as in bones, with sulfuric acid ren- 
ders the phosphate more soluble 
and, therefore, of greater value as a 
fertilizer. The process was patented 
by Sir John Lawes, which earned 
him the title “the father of the 
fertilizer industry,” and a consider- 
able fortune. He devoted the latter 


to founding the Rothamsted Ex- 
periment Station, oldest in the 
world. The discovery and applica- 
tion of superphosphate was one of 
the most important forward steps 
in the history of agriculture, and 
raised crop yields significantly 

Nitrogen rotations were intro- 
duced into the cropping system of 
Europe soon after the turn of the 
sixteenth century. This plan involv- 
ed the growing of leguminous 
plants which turned atmospheric 
nitrogen into organic compounds 
in the root system through the ac- 
tion of bacteria. If a leguminous 
rotation fails to make _ normal 
growth, phosphorus is_ probably 
lacking; but if a Kansas wheat field 
is stunted, the deficiency to be 
suspected is nitrogen. 


Nitrogen Boon 

Few changes in the past thirty 
years have done so much for the 
betterment of the world’s popula- 
tion as has the increased use of 
nitrogen in the raising of crops. In 
1920, a bushel of corn paid for about 
2 pounds of nitrogen. In 1950, this 
same bushel paid for 15 pounds of 
nitrogen. The remarkable cheapen- 
ing of this important element may 
be ascribed, in large part, to the 
introduction of the Haber process 
in 1928. By this method, atmos- 
pheric nitrogen (air is still cheap) 
is combined with hydrogen under 
great pressure and heat to produce 
ammonia. Ammonia is the basis of 
all nitrogenous fertilizers. Today it 
is being sold in liquid form as a 
fertilizer per se; in California it is 
being dumped into irrigation chan- 
nels. Other applications are liquid 
solutions of ammonium hydroxide 
and ammonium nitrate or urea. 


Potash is the last of the fertilizer 
elements and, surprisingly enough, 
it is now the cheapest of them all. 
Its name is derived from the origin- 
al method of production. This con- 
sisted of burning wood in a stove 
and then leaching the ashes into a 
pot. Hence “pot-ash.” 

The first patent issued by the 
United States government was for 
this “potash” process. It was signed 
by President George Washington 
in 1790. 
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Soon thereafter, however, potash 
was discovered in mineral deposits 
in Germany. When exploitation be- 
gan here about 1860, the wasteful 
wood-burning process was discon- 
tinued. European nations controlled 
the potash market until 1930, when 
extensive beds were discovered in 
northwestern Texas and the mon- 
opoly was broken. Other important 
locations for the extraction of pot- 
ash are Carlsbad, New Mexico, and 
Salduro Salt Marsh, Utah, as well 
as the Searles Lake area on the 
northern margin of the Mohave 
Desert of California. Thus, the 
United States is almost self-suffic- 
ient in this fertilizer element, im- 
portant in nearly every type of crop 
production except tobacco. 


Minor . . . But Important 


Aside from these, there are cer- 
tain elements which have become 
known as “minor elements” in crop 
production. Their presence is char- 
acterized by a fine, often micros- 
copic, balance. A deficiency results 
in poor plant growth; a slight excess 
often means lowered yields due to 
toxicity. Some, like boron and 
molybdenum, are required by 
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FAST DELIVERY SERVICE 


DISCOUNT FOR CASH & CARRY 


FLETCHER’S 


Emergency 24-Hour or 8-Hour Service 
205 N. Aurora St. 


yleld increase 





am cunt 


plants only; some, like cobalt and 
iodine, are used only by animals; 
and others, such as copper, iron, 
manganese and zinc are thought to 
be needed by both plants and ani- 
mals. The only ones deficient in 
certain areas of New York State are 
zinc, boron (alfalfa, in drought 
years) and cobalt (northern New 
York). For a good discussion of 
deficiencies of these “minor ele- 
ments” and their recognition, the 
book “Hunger Signs in Crops,” by 
the American Society of Agronomy 
is recommended by leading authori- 
ties. 


































of ferti lizer added 


Better Than 
Ever Before 


ARCTIC’S 


lee Cream and Milk 


Arctic lee Cream & Milk Co. 


402 Taughannock Blvd. 
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Where Most of us Are 





Fertilizers play an important part 
in sound farm management. The 
farmer should determine the most 
economical applications to be made 
on his farm. As may be seen in the 
graph, we are still far from the 
optimum level of fertilizer use. On- 
ly the best of our farmers are at 
this point. The rest should be re- 
minded that fertilizer is about the 
best buy in farming today. More- 
over, the application of fertilizer is 
a long-term investment in more 
ways than one, and in farming 
there is nothing like looking to the 
future. —Arthur J. Dommen ’55 
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good prospects for vacation time 
work in banks are working part, if 
not all, of their way through col- 
lege. They may be able and willing 
to make some financial sacrifices 
in order to get experience. But most 
of them need to earn a respectable 
amount of money during this time 
in order to continue in school. 






















































































Committee felt that if a trainee 




















should be placed in banks that 
consider the program an opportuni- 
ty to train a group of selected 
young men for country banking, 
rather than just a chance to “get 
some cheap summer help.” A con- 
siderable number of banks indicat- 
ed their desire to take on a trainee, 
to give him good experience, and 
to pay him wages in line with those 
paid to summer trainees in agri- 
cultural extension work or in indus- 
try. 




















































































































graduates who had completed their 
junior year, plus two seniors who 
planned to go back to college for 


























Collegiate Bankers 
(Continued from Page 22) 
Many college students who are 


In view of these problems, the 


The result was that three under- 








Your Problem: 
TRANSPORTATION 


Solution: 


GLENN’S 


Service Station 


BATTERIES 
TIRES 
SERVICE 
and 


CONVERSATION DELUXE 


| Where??? 


The Crossroads of Collegetown 
Corner Dryden Rd. and College Ave. 


PHONE 4-9176 







7:30 a.m. — 10:00 p.m. 












a year of graduate work, spent last 
summer getting acquainted with 
banking. The writer visited each 
of these trainees at the bank where 
he was working. He found that the 
banks were doing an excellent job 
of teaching and of giving the men 
practical experience, and found that 
they were living up to the reputa- 
tions for willingness to work and 
ability to learn that they had es- 
tablished in college. 

At the end of the summer, one 
‘of the five 1954 trainees who had 
plan were instituted, students planned to come back to college 
for a year of graduate work decided 
to immediately accept a position in 
a bank. If the other four men who 
returned to Cornell to finish college 
and to take care of some military 
commitments wish 
field of banking, they are not likely 
to be walking the streets long look- 
ing for a job. 

Based on the results of the 1954 
experiment, it is expected that the 
State Bankers’ Association and the 
College of Agriculture will again 
cooperate in giving another select 
group of students a vital opportun- 
ity to learn about banking during 
the summer of 1955. 
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Tomorrow ... What? 
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(Continued from Page 10) 


solution to our surplus problem. It 
is more likely that his bright out- 
look for agriculture was based on 
the merits of our present flexible 


As provided in the Agriculture 
Adjustment Act of 1954, this year’s 
crop payments will be dependent on 
a movable level of supports. Basic 
crops, with the exception of to- 
bacco, will be supported at 82.5% 
to 90% of parity. The exact level 
of support is determined by the 
relationship between actual 


If actual production exceeds nor- 
mal production by 2%, the support 
level will drop 1%, or from 90% 
to 89% of parity. In essence, this is 
the device which the Secretary of 
Agriculture employs to prevent the 
accumulation of. further surpluses. 
If farmers produce in surplus quan- 
tities, the support level will fall 
and farmers will receive lower pay- 


Although farm income will prob- 
ably decline somewhat this year, 
Secretary Benson points out that, 

(Continued on Page 44) 
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NEFERIS’ 
Red and White 


205 DRYDEN ROAD 
ITHACA, NEW YORK 
Hours 9:00 a.m.-1:00 a.m. | 


Welcome Farm and Home Week Visitors 


Stop in for Cookies, Soft drinks, Ice Cream 
before you start home. 


TOWNLEY MOTORS 


Ithaca’s Largest Used Car Dealer 


WwW 


Reconditioned and 100% Guaranteed | 


Used Cars 


| “Where Customers Send Their Friends” | 


Glass Showroom On The Elmira Road 


Phone 4-9921 





Tomorrow ... What? 
Continued from Page 42) 
under the flexible parity program, 
farm incomes will rise significantly 
as soon as surpluses and acreage 
restrictions take a back seat to 
guided production. It seems logical 
that only inefficient marketing can 
result when surpluses glut the mar- 
ket. With less surpluses and more 
lenient acreage restrictions, farmers 
will be able to market more food 
and eventually increase their in- 

come. 


Lack of Equilibrium 

The Secretary also points out 
that it is not necessarily a problem 
of overproduction in agriculture, 
but rather of unbalanced produc- 
tion. Consumers are buying more 
livestock products, fruit and veg- 
etables, dairy products and eggs 
today than ever before. If, for in- 
stance, farmers produced wheat for 
feed instead of for grain, they 
could realize higher returns. As Al- 
lan B. Kline, ex-President of the 
Farm Bureau cited in January; 
farmers will have to “produce for 
the market and not just produce 
and hope.” 

Although apparently due to other 


| When you build with... 


AFTERS 


YOUR BARN’S 

ALMOST HALF 

BUILT BEFORE 
YOU START 


motivations, our population is in- 
creasing and is providing us with 
an expanding market. By 1970, 
there may be 200 million people 
in the United States. Production 
will have to increase by 25% in 
order to feed these people. 

This expanding market, together 
with an agriculture that has a “free 
hand” regulated by a farm program 
designed for balanced production, 
might conceivably lead agriculture 
onto that smoother road that Sec- 


‘retary Benson envisioned. It is the 


responsibility of every farmer, how- 
ever, to guide his production and 
increase his efficiency so that this 
future may be fully realized. 


A store owner in a certain city 
complained to officials that a 
clogged storm sewer was creating a 
small lake in front of his building. 
For nearly two weeks he called 
about the situation, to no avail. 

Finally in desperation, the mer- 
chant was seen placing a big sign 
on a stand in the center of the 
water. In less than two hours city 
workers were on the job clearing 
the troublesome sewer. 

The sign read: “No Fishing!” 

—Perry E. White 


Marriage Customs 
(Continued from Page 29) 
the custom of having wedding at- 
tendants, Often, when the bride had 
been taken from her home, the 
couple were forced to go into hiding 
to elude the band of relatives seek- 
ing to recapture the lady. The hon- 
eymoon was named by the English, 
for newlyweds drank mead for thir- 
ty days after their marriage. This 
drink was another symbol of the 
prospective happiness of married 
life. 
Brides and Bills 

Overflowing with a multitude of 
such symbols, any newlywed cou- 
ple should be set for a successful 
marriage. However, good luck is 
sure to avoid them unless the bride 
is carried over the threshhold of 
her new home. Here, her husband 
is usually agreeable, for the first 
bills are probably waiting inside, 
and he does not need any more 
problems. 


Note to Insomnia sufferers: Any 
person may be cured of snoring 
by good advice, cooperation, kind- 
ness, patience, and by stuffing an 
old sock in his mouth! 


Rileo glued laminated 
wood rafters save time, 
material and labor. They 
come to you cut to exact 
lengths, with all connect- 
ing hardware ... ready 
for fast, easy erection. 
i) You don’t waste costly 


7 
| 
man - hours measuring, 
| ll sawing, fitting and nail- 
ing. Think of the time and 
. labor you can save by buy- 
ing the most important 
parts of your building al- 
ready built! 
Make certain your next 
farm structure is modern, 
wind-resistant, post - free 
and correctly engineered 
- - . build it with Rileo 
Rafters. Available for 
barns, machine sheds, hog 
and poultry houses. 


For information and FREE catalog write: 


RILCO LAMINATED PRODUCTS, INC. 


606 Brooks Bidg. Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


en ——— Se 


You Don’t Have To Be Hungry 
or broke to stop in at the 


Sheldon Court Cafeteria 





DINNERS 
SANDWICHES 
MILK SHAKES & ICE CREAM 





414 College Ave. In Collegetown 
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Extension Service 
(Continued from Page 11) 


nothing working for his father? The 
Extension people likely decided to 
ask the 4-H agent to help father 
and son resolve their differences. 


The expanded program is very 
flexible, and differs greatly from 
farm to farm and from county to 
county. Certain policies have been 
established, however. It is to be 
an educational program, not a ser- 
vice program. The work will be on 
a farm unit approach with consid- 
eration given to all members of the 
farm family. The areas of farming 
to be stressed in the expanded pro- 
gram are those of Farm and Home 
Management, Marketing and Dis- 
tribution, and Public Affairs. Most 
of the work done so far, has been 
in the field of Farm and Home 
Management. 


Expansion, with even closer co- 
operation between the divisions of 
Agriculture, Home Demonstration, 
and the 4-H, is now fulfilling the 
old goal of Extension, “efficient 
farm business, and satisfying farm 
family living.” 
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Guldin Awards 
To Be Made 


Through the generosity of Mrs. 
Paul R. Guldin, a “Paul R. Guldin 
Memorial Endowment” to “encour- 
age a more adequate rural leader- 
ship” was established in the fall of 
1953. Prizes are awarded at the 
end of each academic year for ar- 
ticles written by undergraduates 
in the Colleges of Agriculture and 
Home Economics that are publish- 
ed in “The Cornell Countryman.” 

The Faculty Committee which 
awards ‘the prizes recently recom- 
mended that $100.00 be given for 
first prize, $50.00 for second place, 
and two third place awards of 
$25.00 each be presented. Last year 
a total of five premiums were made, 
however the top amount was $50.00 
and four $25.00 prizes were offered. 

Students do not have to be mem- 
bers of “The Countryman” staff to 
compete for these awards and those 
persons who are not staff members 
are urged to submit articles to the 
magazine which contribute to the 
purpose of the endowment. 


Promote with Print 


G. Zavaski 
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Ted Barnett’s 
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519-523 W. State St. 
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WELCOME 
Farm and Home Week 
VISITORS 


AROUND THE CLOCK SERVICE 


408 College Ave. Tel. 4-9186 


Wm. Krantz, Prop. 


| For the Guys—the latest style sport shirts— | 





Welcome Sweet Spring! 


March winds may blow—but Spring is definitely 
in the air—especially in the Campus Store. 


For the Gals—skirts and blouses in beautiful 
pastel shades, cheery boutonnieres and crisp 
organdy collars to perk up your wardrobe. 


vW 


prints, plaids and checks—to tone up your 
campus wear. Jackets too in new hues and 
plaids. 


WwW 


This is just a hint—come in and see how Spring | 
has sprung in our Men‘s and Coed Shops! 
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The Cornell Campus Store | 


Barnes Hall 
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Corner of Maple and Dryden Rd. 
Phone 4-9053 


Lakeview Dairies Co., Inc. | 
| 609 N. Tioga St. Phone 4-9941 | 
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Clarence E. "Prof.”’ Lee 


THE TRUTH 


about 


BASIC NUTRITION 


will help yowr poulbuy prota 


It seems as though everybody and his brother is in the feed 
business . . . and trying to sell you feed. We don’t deplore compe- 


Clarence Lee joined Beacon in 1926 
... after extensive research, teach- 
ing, and practical experience in 
Eastern agricultural colleges and 
schools. He had sound ideas which 
have been proven over the years. 
Many who know Prof. Lee say, “His 
is the most respected name in the 
poultry industry today.” Prof. has 
long been in charge of the quality of 
the Beacon formula, and responsible 
for the Beacon 276 page book, 
‘Profitable Poultry Management."’ 


tition . . . in fact we welcome it. 


If you knew the real facts you would understand why Beacon 


stands apart from many others. . 


. not because we have any 


monopoly on feed quality . . . but because, through the years, 
Beacon quality has never been compromised. 


Beacon starts with the chicken... 
not with the price per bag. 


Prof. Lee and others at Beacon 
said, Let’s make a feed which will 
end up with the most profit to the 
poultryman. There are enough 
people who want that kind of 
feed. Those who think they can 
buy something ‘“‘just-as-good”’ at 
cut prices ... well ... we hope 
they will make split feeding com- 
parisons. 

During the past Fall season of 
low egg prices, there has been a 
tendency to try for lower costs 
through cheaper feed. (Yet during 
that period Beacon Egg Mash 
reached an all-time high in sales.) 
Many forget that the price of eggs 
has nothing to do with the nutri- 
tional requirements of a chicken. 


Experienced poultrymen will 
tell you, “You may get by with 
cheap feed when birds are in the 
flush of Fall production . . . but by 
March you’ll pay dearly when 
birds drop-off from the effects of 
skimpy nutrition.” 

Sound basic nutrition means 
generous amounts of the critical 
ingredients which, naturally, are 
not the lowest in cost. They must 
be skilfully balanced too. The 
TRUTH is such richer values in- 
crease profits. It may cost pennies 
more per bag than price-minded 
feeds . . . but it costs less in the end. 
It’s not too late to protect your 
future profits. Change to Beacon 
quality now. 


Beacon Dealers are located from Maine to Va. and W. Va. 


TOP poulbuymen feed, 


EACON 
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From The Outside World 





ACTIVITY... 


1944 
John Halpin spent two years in 
Greece, from 1948 to 1950, in 
charge of a livestock improvement 
demonstration for the Near East 
Foundation. After coming back to 
Cornell for two years, Mr. Halpin 
was off again, this time to Para- 
guay with the American Embassy 
there. 
1946 
Wedding bells rang for Harry 
Goldschmidt in March 1953, when 
he married Libby Feigenbaum. 


1948 


Until 1952, Jacob Fry held the 
position of assistant to the Vice 
President of the Caterpillar Tractor 
Co., in Peoria, Illinois. He moved 
to York, Pennsylvania, shortly 
thereafter. 

1949 

After working as a salesman for 
GLF in Central Islip, Richard Dietz 
served in the Army for two years. 


1950 


Since his graduation Ken Dehm 
has held several positions; he spent 
one year as a laboratory technician 
for the Supplee Milk Co. in Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania, and one 
half year as temporary assistant 
manager for the Central New York 
Region Market. He then became a 


field man for the Production Credit 
Association, and when last heard 
from was with John Reiner and 
Company. 

Walter Bruska became assistant 


football coach at Cornell after re- 


ceiving his sheepskin. He resigned 
his post, however, to serve as a 
project director in the University 
development department. After his 
stint in this position he returned to 
coaching the football team. 

Bob Robinson received his MS 
in Education in 1950. 

Charles Taft served in the Arm- 
ed Forces after graduation. 

Bob Dygert married Marie But- 
ton in October 1951. He is now in 
partnership on a farm in Fort Plain. 

George Allhusen is living in Low- 
ville. He and his wife have two 
children, Donna and Sharon. 

John Chapin has really been 
getting around the country. After 
a year with the Housing Research 
Center in Ithaca he went to St. 
Louis, Missouri, as Public Relations 
Assistant for the Ralston Purina 
Co., and is now in Yuma, Arizona, 
with the Yuma Feed and Seed Co. 


1951 
After his graduation, Bill Bair 
attended Western Theological Sem- 


inary. He married Marilyn Hunter, 
H.Ec. ‘54, 
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John Wheeler and Marilyn Rav- 
ling, Arts ‘51 were married and 
have gone to Houston, Texas. Mr. 
Wheeler is in the Army. 

Frank Trerise married Barbara 
Ingalls, H.Ec. ‘53, in June of 1952. 
They have gone back to Potsdam 
and are farming. 

Bird’s Eye Foods, Inc. in Avon 
has Evan Lamb for its field depart- 
ment specialist. 

Charles Taylor is operating a 
dairy farm with his father. He mar- 
ried Jane Widmann in 1953. 

Lawrence Specht married Irene 
Harris; they have a son, Douglas, 
born in April 1952. 

Will Noble entered the Army, 
and at last word was at Fort Bliss, 
Texas. 


1952 


Valentino Dabols returned to his 
home in Australia after gradua- 
tion. 

Dot Yandeauy married Harvey 
Terrillion ‘46 in June 1952. She 
taught home ec at Madrid Central 
School, Madrid. 

The most recent news of Ray 
Davies was that he was serving 
with the Armed Forces in Japan. 
He married Vida Evans in July ‘51; 
The Davies have a son, Jeffrey, 
born in January 1953. 


1953 


Another 1955 wedding was that 
of Phil St. Clair to Nancy Stark on 
February 19. He is serving in the 
Army. 

Sally Hotchkiss, H. Ec. was mar- 
ried to Warren Rockwell, C.E. ‘51, 
in June 1952. Their son David was 
born in March 1953. 

Audrey Bishop recently married 
Gerdenier Newman. After her 
wedding Mrs. Newman worked for 
awhile at Sampson Air Force Base. 
The couple now have their own 
farm near Geneva. 


THe CorneLL COUNTRYMAN 
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The MM Uni-Farmor — 6 harvest machines in 1! 


Heres what happened to the brother 


who stayed on the farm 


Everybody knows the farm boy who set off to seek his 
fortune in the glamorous city. You’ll find his name gold- 
lettered on the doors of a million offices. You'll meet him 
daily on commuter’s trains, on subways and buses, at 
board meetings, on political rostrums, running lunch 
counters and service stations. The transplanted farm boy 
made good, and his success has surely figured in the pro- 
gress of our nation. 

But what happened to his brother? What happened to 
the boy who stayed on the farm, to build his life after the 
pattern of his parents? Plenty happened! 

The country brother knew he couldn’t go on farming in 
the centuries-old tradition with muscle power doing the 
work. In the Age of Machines, the farm, too, had to be 
mechanized. Industry provided the machines, and by 
their use, the country brother transformed American 
Agriculture. With tractors instead of draft animals, com- 
bines instead of threshing rigs, mechanical corn pickers 


MAM | 


MODERN MACHINERY 


instead of husking hooks, he multiplied his production. 
His modern, mechanized Farm-Factory now turns out 
food and fibre at a manhour rate never before approached. 
What’s ahead for the brother who didn’t leave the farm? 
He hasn’t even started! Machines like the Minneapolis- 
Moline Uni-Farmor illustrate the dramatic forward step 
thousands of American farmers are taking right now. 
With his Uni-Farmor, the modern Farmer-Businessman 
can harvest hay, silage, grain, beans, seed crops, and corn. 
He can handle all his harvest jobs himself, with the same, 
basic, self-propelled machine, and do every job in less 
time and at lower cost than ever before possible. Advances 
like that will mean new security and independence for the 
man who farms, an increasing abundance for all of us. 
Minneapolis-Moline is proud to have served the brother 
who stayed on the farm. We’re going to keep helping 
him build his future with machines like the Uni-Farmor. 
We figure American Agriculture is safe in his sure hands, 


MINNEAPOLIS-MOLINE 


MINNEAPOLIS 1, 
MM MACHINES WORK FOR THE WORLD 


MINNESOTA 
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How IH engineers 
widened the scope of 
hydraulic implement 


NEW FARMALL’ 
HYDRA-TOUCH! 

















































The new Farmall Hydra-Touch system provides 
almost unlimited application of hydraulic power to 
the control of farm implements and machines, both 
tractor-mounted and trailing. This widened range 
of usefulness is made possible by an entirely new 
type of control valve, developed through the team- 
work of IH product design and manufacturing 
engineers. 

The new Hydra-Touch control valve permits the 
use of either single or double-acting cylinders. 
With the latter, implements are power-lowered, as 
well as raised, or can be “nudged” to vary working 
position with hairline accuracy. Down pressure can 
be applied. The valves also can be set to provide 
implement “‘float’’. 

Practically any desired degree of control is easily 
obtained. Up to three control valves may be used 
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A report to you about men and machines that help maintain International Harvester leadership 











Farmall Hydra-Touch hydraulic system increases the 
operating ease and efficiency of equipment for the new 
three-plow Farmall 300 and the new four-plow Farmall 
400. Shown are the control levers for the three-valve 
system. Levers are moved to “‘raise’’ or “‘lower’’, then 
automatically return to neutral when implement 
reaches selected position. 


Principal elements of the new Farmall Hydra-Touch 
system: (A) Engine-driven, gear-type pump. (B) Steel 
suction and pressure tubing. (C) Big oil reservoir. 
(D) Control valves—one, two or three may be used. 
(E) Control levers. (F) Rear junction block with self- 
sealing couplings. (G) Right junction box. (H) Left 
junction box. (I) Regulator and main safety valves. 






and roving cylinders may be applied as required 
for either unit implement control, or control of 
sub-units. Cultivators, for example, may be 
equipped for delayed, selective, and/or unison 
gang control. Draft point of McCormick Fast- 
Hitch plows and other implements are hydrauli- 
cally controlled, resulting in highest quality of 
work with minimum draft. 


For complete details showing why new Farmall Hydra-Touch allows hydraulic 
power to be more flexible than on any other three-plow or larger tractors, write 


“a for free catalogs on New Farmall 300 and Farmall 400 tractors. 


International Harvester products pay for themselves in use—McCormick Farm Equipment and Farmall Tractors... 
Motor Trucks ... Crawler Tractors and Power Units... Refrigerators and Freezers—General Office, Chicago 1, Ill. 











